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“ Spring was in Our Square—” 


Down in the 


picturesque old 
village section of New 
York, hidden away from the 
onrush of commerce, lies 
‘Our Square.” And all 
about it in attics and lofts 
and studios live a little col- 
ony of true Bohemians. At 
least Samuel Hopkins Adams 
makes them live, in his 
charming stories about ‘Our 
Square.” The first one is 
“The Chair That Whis- 
pered,”’ which you will find 
in the August 26th issue, and 
others will follow at regular 


intervals in 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
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At home with the 
world’s greatest artists 


Enjoying the exquisite interpretations of the most famous singers and musicians is a pleasure | 
which only the Victrola can afford you. 
Only the Victrola. For the world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola exclusively. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the 
music you know and like best. 
1] Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month | 
| 


= To insure Victor quality, always 


look for the famous trademark, 
“His Master’s Voice.” It is on | 
every Victrola and every Victor 
Record. It is the only way to i 
identify genuine Victrolas and || 
Victor Records. | 














Important warning. Victor 
| Records can be safely and satis- 
| factorily played only with Victor 
| Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
| Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records 
|| cannot be safely played on machines 
with jeweled or other reproducing 
points 
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This de save combines notes on new Pa 


such reading matter. 
although nothing less than a half 
Address’ ADVE RTISING DEPARTMENT, 


priate for 
tisements, 
request 








The Newest Addition 
to the famous FAB- RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest of the 
Fab-rik-o-na line. Durable, color-fast, sanitary, 
strong, crackproof. Stand hard usage. Will 
not shrink and open at seams. Economical. 


They appeal to those w ho want the daintiest as 
well as most serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great variety of 
tones and patterns. 


Send for samples. Our service de- 
partment will help you with your 
decorating problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


‘H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS COMPANY 
394 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 

















Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


{is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining 

Made in several desirable nll 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W aterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical Paints 


Write for Color 








Unique, Aruistic, and 
Conservative De- 


New in Old 


Patch Work 
Cut and basted 






OLIVIA » LINENS 
Block Printed and , ' Cross Stitched 


Highest Grade 

Material and 
Ww orkmanship 

Cross Stitch 

» Sheets and 

Hand colored 
Designs. 

for Weddings or 

Trousseau 


WE have Appreval 

Shipments 
166 Brewster St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











signs. Something 


Fashioned &, 


or finished. 
Appropriate 


Gifts 
for Our 


WRITE trees! tis: 


OLIVIA, Suite 5 

An intensely interesting and 
compact booklet pn the subject 
of Period Furniture. 

Indorsed by libraries, universities, 
architects, decorators and furniture 
authorities. Send 25 cents for copy. 
Special price made to institutions in 
quantities. Send for booklet * Y.” 

WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
“ licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 

. 8. Government, living on the Navajo 
se Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 


my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
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household _ utilities, 
All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 








single column, will be accepted. 


House BeavutirctL PuBLisHiInGe Co., INc., 





HI. Massachusetts Commission for 

the Blind has a show room full of 
useful and beautiful articles made by its 
students. One show case is devoted to 
articles such as delight the heart of a 
housekeeper. There are towels for every 
use, holders, and cleaning cloths at the 
lowest prices. There are many novel- 
ties also, such as netted bags for washing 
lettuce, bags in which to boil vegetables, 
double-ended holders, and tiny mats of 
braided ticking on which to polish flat- 
irons. 

The next case holds pieces of hand 
weaving which seem like miracles when 
we remember that the makers worked in 
darkness. There are cushion tops, bu- 
reau searfs, knitting bags, table runners, 
and curtains, woven of natural linen 
with charming colored patterns. The 
blue-and-white knitting bags made from 
a Colonial design are specially good- 


looking. There are very artistic bibs 
with Mother Goose figures in colors 


woven in. Another table is piled high 
with baskets made of reed and willow. 
Basket weaving is the arts in 
which blind people seem to excel, and 
an order given here for any kind of a 
basket will be sure to give satisfaction. 
The blind also make several small ob- 
jects of wood which are interesting. 
There are foot stools copied from an old 
New England design, folding tea tables 
for the piazza, boxes of various kinds, 
and racks for holding luggage. 

Braided mats are the specialty of one 
young blind woman and her work is 
very perfect. The mats are in artistic 
colors, and are alk made from new mate- 
rials. They will be made to order for 
75c. per square foot, thus a rug measur- 


one of 


ing 47” x 34” costs $8.25 
Netted bag to boil vegetables in.... $0.50 
Netted bag to wash lettue “peenree 25 


Braided ticking mat for cle aning flat- 


irons. BS 
oe ended holder ERNE ate .30 
SPARES MRIS 3 <p osne eos a oa te oke es .15 up 
PRAGA AHA ance c hs 3 ee 2.50 
Handwoven knitting bas rt Aa eee Ae 2.00 


VERY unique bed is offered by 

one of our readers. It is made 
from a handsome — inlaid gondola, 
bearing the cipher “J. M.”’ which was 
purchased from the Ss: a al family of 
Spain. The gondola was formerly the 
property of Prince Joachim Murat, King 





and articles on Sch iy in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 
The department is used primarily for small 
Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 
3 Park St., 











appro- 
adver- 


Boston. 





Linens at 


McCutcheon’s 


Reg. 
Trade Mar). 
GOR Sixty years McCutcheon’s of New York has 
been ‘‘ The Linen Store of America”. It carries 


the widest assortment of patterns. It offers sound 


value in quality. 


You don’t have to come to Fifth Avenue to buy. 
You can have the McCutcheon’s Linens wherever you 
are by mail. This year our stock presents as great a 
as ever. 


variety Our prompt mail service assures you 


as much satisfaction as if you stood before our counters. 
Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., New York 











Fire Place 
Fixtures 


Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Basket Grates 
Gas Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders; Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
Coal Hods. 


’ AY al . < il 
SK FOR CATALOG “*D” 
BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS cesta of designs, very low prices 
WE _ PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 


It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory. 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. C0., 331 So. 17e6S¢, Omaha, Neb. 


1883 




















SLIDE 





You Want It Because It Is— 
K-Z to put up. 

{-Z to slide portieres. 
, to take care of. 

i-Z in appe arance—looks well. 

EK-Z in price—inexpensive. 

Send for circular E-Z. 
BOSTON FLOOR CO., Ltd. 


22 Kingston St., Boston. 
Wholesale agents 





wanted. 
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Home tt: Fireplace 
| Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
/| —A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 


-| FURNITURE. 


WRITE TODA nd 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
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Exquisite Reproductions made in be: 
lish Walnut or painted in color harmonic 
requirements. Additional pieces may 

| from time to time and decorated to « 
earlier selections. 
WwW rite to-day for our complete Ca 
**E9"’, or call at Exhibition Re 


| 2 West 47th Street 
First Door West of Fifth Aven 
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DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPO RATION 


ith Floor _ 


autiful old Eng- 
s for individual 

be purchased 
‘orrespond with | 


talog 








New York 








BOWDOIN AND M 
546 Fifth Avenue, New 


Draperies, Decoratio 
Wall Papers, Furniture, 
Silhouette Friezes 


Color Sch . Sampl 








, and Estimates on Request 


ANLEY 
York City 
_ = 








Comfort, convenience. economy 
and safety in the heating of the 


home are Ene obtained with 


Tic WIN EAP OCIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Proven satisfactory in thousands of4iomes 


30 years. Used with any heating plant, old « 
Your hardware . heating man sells 
‘Minneapolis.’ rite for booklet 
MINNEAPOL Is WE AT REGULATOR €O 
2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, 








for over 
or new 
the 








PRA 
OSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DECO- 
ATION, POSTER ADVER . 
LUSTRATION, LIFE PAINTI 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
Opens Sept. Mth. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog to 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec. 
2239 Broadway New York 
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No More pare 


It is not only that your shutters are open 
and closed from the inside, without raising 
sash or sereen, but they are locked in 
any desired position and will not slam 
in the strongest wind if you install the , 


Mallory Shutter Worker 2 


Operated from the Inside 
Readily applied to old or new 
houses,whether frame, brick or stone 
—no tearing out of w: alls or employ- 
ment of expert mechanics. The iS 
convenience is worth m: ny times 
the trifling cost. 

Write for detailed descriptions 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
516 BROAD ST., FLEMINGTON, N. J 





WITH SLAMMING SHUTTERS 
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UTOMOBILISTS, and travelers of 
all kinds will bless the inventor of a 
useful bag which is to be found in a 
shop where the newest ideas are demon- 
strated. This bag is shaped like a 
portfolio, made of awning cloth, snapped 


together at the corners, and has two 
Hat stitched handles. It opens out 
perfectly flat, and displays a gay crépe 


outside. 


pra 


lining to contrast with the 
One half of its interior is a rubbe 
pocket. The other half is divided ji 
compartments which hold a comb, a 
mirror, a shoe-horn, sewing kit, cold 
cream, talcum powder, and a 
brush. With all these implements at 
hand one is able to ‘freshen up” quickly 
and easily. Many of the bags are sold 
for use at the bathing beach. The 
price is $4.75. 


clothes 


FLAT, tray-shaped basket brings 
a whiff of the forest to us for it is 
woven of the long needles of the Georgia 
pines, and has a real pine cone set at 
each side of the twisted handle. It is 
eight inches in diameter, 


and costs $2.50. 


HE Marblehead Potteries have vases 

in a new shade called ‘ Twilight 
Pink” which are very lovely for summer 
flowers. They come in various 
and sizes from the tiny bowl to hold a 
few pansies to the deep jar large enough 
for lilies. The prices range from fifty 
cents to five dollars. The same 
teries have a new tile on the 
intended for a stand for the teapot or 
for a vase. The design is one of a 
basket of old-fashioned flowers in sunken 
intaglio. The flowers are in bright 
colors. There are four feet modelled 
on the tile and equipped with felt pads 


shapes 


pot- 


market 


to protect the table where it may stand. 
Tiles $3.50. 
ARTY Stunts and Puzzling Ques- 


tions” are just what their name sug- 
gests, neatly printed on separate cards, 
and boxed. They will provide amuse- 


make a 
They 


ment for a dinner party, or 
pleasant little gift for an invalid. 
cost 25e. 

HERE are also ‘Surprise Boxes” 

which contain thirty tiny packages, 
one for each day of the month if one 
wishes. Little stories, pictures, rhymes 
and jokes are found to provide a smile 
each morning. Each is rolled in tissue 
paper, and tied with a ribbon. 
75e. and $1.00. 


narrow 
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A linen store for one hundred years 





The Linen Book 


We invite every woman reader of The 
House Beautiful who is interested in 
securing fine quality goods at reason- 
able prices to send postal for ** The 
Linen Book,”’’ which fully illustrates 
and describes some big values in Nap- 
kins, Doilies, Centrepieces. Lunch 
Cloths, Table Cloths and Bedroom 
Linens, Rugs, and Dress Materials. 


Samples sent on request 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Temple PI. and West St., Boston, Mass. 











543 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 


MISS TUPPER 


ee ae 
MISS GOODRIDGE Ny 


InteRion Decorators Ld 


WALL PAPERS. UPHOLSTERY, SAMPLES WITH 


TEXTILES, RuGs, SUGGESTIONS AND DRAWINGS 
FURNITURE, MIRRORS, SENT ON REQUEST 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, TO ANY 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK PART OF THE COUNTRY 


nama Standard 


eliseheaeieel Garbage Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of users. 
LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK 
12 Years on the Market. Sold Direct Factory. 


C. H. ane Mfr, 23 Farrar St., 


FRE 


BOOK ON FINISHING FLOORS 

FURNITURE AND OTHER WOOD-WORK 
Send postal for this complete book or write and tell us your floor 
problem. Expert advice given gladly and without charge. 
Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1906 DANA AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


GIFT CHEST FOR XMAS 





Lynn, Mass. 





Famous 
Pied- 
mont 
Chest. 

Your . 
choice of 75 stvles and designs sent on 15 days’ tree trial. We 
pay the freight. A Piedment protects furs, woolens and — 
from moths, mice, dust and damp. Vistinetly beautiful Charm- 
ingly fragrant. A real money and worry saver. Practic- - 
ally everlasting. Finest Christmas, wedding or birth- Reduced Fa. 
t gift at great saving. Write ¢ ja for our great Pescxs 
whe 3 : ud ? e tpa Str " Freight Prepaid 
catalog and reduced prices—postpaid free. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. G, Statesville, N. C. 















































Por the Brick House 


Why build your home of beautiful perma- 
nent material like brick and then use columns 
of wood which are absolutely certain to 
check, rot or warp inside of a few years? 


UNION 


METAL COLUMNS 
“The Ones that Last a Lifetime” 
are best for the brick house. The shafts of 
special galvanized open hearth steel, protect 
you against the troubles named above. You 
will never need to replace or repair them. 
Ten beautiful designs to choose from. 
Write for Catalog No. 38. 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO., CANTON, 0. 

: of Attractive D 
Nursery Furniture fs ce poee: 
Bookshelves, Playthings, Hand made, finishe d to order. Send 
10c for a catalog of novel Christmas gifts. 


Woodcraft Shops, __ Morristown, New Jersey. 
HESS saat LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful Leveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 


HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
M akers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 





The Recessed Steel 
Medicine Cabinet 





Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland d St., Boston, Mass. 





BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. You 
deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate’ the 
gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 


Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 
ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 


Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: °° Free Hand Cooking,’’ l0c.; **Food Values,’’10c.; ** Five- 


“The Up-to-Date Home, Household Appliances,’’15c. 


511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cent Meals,’’l0c.; 


Am. School of Home Economics, 
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TALL antique clock that needs 
repairing and refinishing may be 
had in its present condition, for $75.00. 
It has signs of the Masons on its face; 
the corners of the case are chamfered 


and fluted, 
Hoadley, 


and it bears the 
Plymouth.” 


shop is another tall, 
mahogany with pierced top and brass 


initials, 
keeps good t 


zard’s Bay. 
interesting 


ime. 


in good condition, 


HARMING hand-woven rugs come 
from the studio of an artist on Buz- 


They 


wea 


ve, 


name, “S. 
At the same 
antique clock of 


and which 


are made in an 
palled =‘ Kelem,’ 


which is much the same as the one used 


by the makers of Navajo rugs. 


The 


colors are soft, modified greens, browns, 


and blues. 
table covers. 
$15.00. 


These rugs make interesting 


Prices are from $10.00 to 


A POCKET edition of ‘‘ Guide Books’’ 


about birds, flowers, butterflies, and 


trees, is proving very popular. The 
books cover the United States and 
Canada, east of the Rockies. They are 


grr 


3”’ x 6” in size and have colored illustra- 


tions. 


The volumes are $1.2 


and $1.00 in cloth. 


N 


25 in leather, 


ANY readers will be glad to know 
that they may purchase old-fash- 


ioned turkey feather fans just ‘like the 


one Grandmother used to have. 


” They 


are sixteen inches from tip to tip, and 


cost $2.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
a se 
which are really quite wonderful. 


has ma 


de 


photographer 
ries of post cards 


He 


has photographed all the wild flowers, 
and many of the garden flowers in the 


most 


artistic 


manner. 


ecard is 


Each 


tinted by hand with water colors when 


it is finished, 
interest. 


usual 


making a souvenir of un- 


‘ollection of these 


cards would be a joy forever to a flower 


lover. 


arbutus, lady slipper, 


many other 
been 


rare 


charmingly 


anc 
pc 


The fringed polygala, hepatic: 


wild orchids, and 
1 shy flowers have 
yrtrayed. A com- 


plete list will be sent upon application. 


The ecards are 15e. 


USKIN pottery, 


xach, or two for 25ce. 


made in England, 


,» comes in rare and beautiful colors 
and costs from $6.00 to $9.00 for bowls 


and vases. 
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A Marble Seat for your Grounds 


Many other styles illustrated in our Marble Art Cata- 
logue —also Urns, Vases, and other exterior and in- 
terior marble decorations. There is no expense or 
obligation attached to our Catalogue— ‘*‘ Beautiful 
Creations in Marble.”’ Send for it, if interested in 
marble works of practical art. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE 
FINISHING WORKS Canton, Ga. 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
15 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 


Baby Set of Hand Wrought Silver 
ALL PROPERLY BLUNT 








Knife 53” . $3.00 
Fork 43” . 2.00 
Spoon 41” 1.75 





Cat: logue on request 


- THE — 
BACHELOR GIRL’S HOUSE 
SKETCH PLAN OF THIS, 


HAND COLORED, ONE- 
EIGHTH SCALE, FIFTY CENTS 


MARION ALICE PARKER 


513 4th STREET, SO. EAST 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINN. 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 
OLLECTED from all over the South and a broad- 


carved four poster—two pedestal dining table— 


highboys, chairs, etc. Box 11, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


ID your pebdlgutater lock out he heat the past summer? 

If not—why did it not? If you send for our Booklet, you 

will know the “MONROE,” a refrigerator which locks out 

the heat! It’s 100°, Clean. Our Book tells the why of its 
cleanness! Address: 29 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio. 


CHOICE ANTIQUES 


Block Front Secretary, Serpentine Bureau, Pair of Mahogany Claw Foot 
Dining Tables, Carver Chair. Tea Sets in exquisite patterns. Many choice 
pieces in all lines. 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 


k PI , Ss Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, a sae Boy Rann 
research. Specially attractive prices. 
ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 























? does the work autematicalty 
Dodson’s Sparrow Trap oe 
$6. 00 F.O.B. Kankakee, Il]. Sparrows fight and drive out song birds 
They are noisy, quarrelsome and destructive. This trap catches 
them by the hundreds as soon as set. Kid your yard of these pests. 
No other trap like it. Write for free booklet illustrating this trap. also 
Dodson Bird Houses. JOSEPH H. DODSON, 703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill 
Mr. Dodson isa soba tor of the IUinois Audubon Society. 


© [MPROVEMENTS 


““ PERGOLAS 
LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 

and ARBORS 
“Catalogue M-29”’ tells all 
about ’em. 
When writing enclose 10c. 
and ask for Catalogue 








GARDEN and 
HOUSE 





4 


HARTMANN -SANDERS CO. 
Factory & Main Office 
Elston & Webster Ave. 
CHICAGO 
New York Office 
6 East 39th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME 
BUILDER | 


EGIN your house with the plan! 
A good plan makes a good exterior. | 
So place your house on your land that | 
as much as possible is left for lawn and 
gardens, which are the out-of-doors | 
do not put it in the middle of 





The Swiss Chalet ; in America | 


Authentic and practical photos, designs, plans and esti- 
mates covering individual requirements of the 














art loving American home-builder rooms: 
$2 per portfolio, prepaid. the lot 
Chalet ' ' 
ERSee Coenen, ARCHITECT Specialist Make each of the rooms self-contained; 
enn Street Readi ‘ ; . 
te coding, Foane don’t throw them all together by cutting 
INEXPENSIVE HOMES large openings in the partitions. 

rn TINCTIVE yet INEXPENSICE | Choose some good and simple ex- 
lows, two story ‘hevses ere, | terior as a model for your own house 


f leading Arc hite ec cts of C alifornia. 









and follow it as closely as possible: do 
not choose a door from one place, a 
porch or a window from another, a 
dormer from a third and so on, and then 
expect to combine these into a unified 


LET ME PLAN YOUR GROUNDS © whole. It can be done but only by an | 


Whether improving a city lot or large estate, it will pay youto have me 
carefully prepare plans, showing exactly how to lay out and plant it for per- expert i 
Wall space is very important in any 


manent landscape beauty. Plans by mail a specialty. Estimates free. 
Geo. B. Moulder, Land Architect, Smith’s Grove, Ky. : ? 
— — room: do not cut this up too much with 
F you intend P | 
buildand | Coors and windows. 


wish your oe . . 
new home to be Living rooms in our climate are best 
placed west and south: do not be afraid 





Pp mee with dimensions, 
and estimates of cost. 





deseripti 
** California Garden City Homes "* 
Price $1.00 Postpaid or at 
the best Book Stores 
The Garden City Co. of California 
700 Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles 


























expressive of 
your own indi- 
viduality and 





different from | to place your kitchen on the street front 
BF place youwill | if necessary to allow of this arrangement. 
ae vogard ce In deciding on the size of house to 
eand'm te | build, determine first whether you are 





two publications described here. **Colonial Houses’’ containing floor plans, 
perspectives, de: scriptions and estimates, in that ever-pleasing style. Price by 
express prepaid, $2. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES" containing perspectives and 1-8/7 
scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperishable construc - 
tion. Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your 
requirements and they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished 
for the alteration of oid buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles 

Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018. 29 Broadway. New York City 


THE PLAN SHOP BOO K 


able and willing to pay for what you 
want, or whether you must be contented 
with what you ean afford to pay for. 
There are no legitimate ways of getting 
more for your money in houses, or in 











is bristling with interest and sug s ‘ 
gestions for every home maker | Other things, than your money will buy. 
a dee Meee ie eae, | Parts of any house should be propor- 
CLIMATES. cepecialty Go | tioned to the whole: do not use large 
WHICH 0 CRNTS (postpaid. porches or observation windows in a 
SPECIAL SKETCH OFFER little house. 
ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Arch’t. ny ot Minneapolis, Minn. Texture in a proposed wall surface 
Every Home Builder Being pees ele can be judged of only by examining 
with a number of blue prints, Price $1.5 Both show a another wall which has been built of the 
number of plans and exterior views of Colonial, English, | same materials used as you will use 


Bungalow and other types. 
BARBER & RYNO, Architects Knoxville, Tennessee 


them: do not try to judge of texture 
from single samples offered for inspec- 
tion. 





‘Galloway’s wondertui book of barg aing; desc ribes 
fully 9 nd prices Galloway Cream Sep 
preaders,Gasoline E 
reactors. Saves 1-3 to 1-20n prices 


It is easier to harmonize colors than 
usually asked 


to contrast them. 
prices farm imple ce ree . . . 
for farm Suto types vet thin Che details of any house are just as 
VE 


Ee $ ] "7 * 
By asking for this 260 important as the plan or whole exterior: 
Wiest Se. aus wall pido, | : . . . “2 

| do not hope to achieve distinction if vou 


edition file bargain book now ready. 
WM. GALLOWAY Co. : 
slight them. 





Dopt. 26' 877 Watortoo, lowa 





“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to solve your building proposition. 
x 12 inches. 38 complete designs with 138 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, and other styles of Architecture a 
specifications, interior suggestions and pre actical inform: ition. Estimates of cost. First 
and second floor plans with all dimensions and other views. Large half-tone illustra- 
tions, and all designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 
Or Leading Book Sellers 


Gener 
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| DONT’S AND DO’S AND OTHER | 


St tillwell Bungalows 2 22 


SEND FOR THESE PLAN BOOKS: 
‘*Representative California Homes”’ 
50, $2000 to $6000 — Price 50¢ 
“West Coast Bungalows”’ 
51, 81000 to $2000 — Price 50c 
“*Little Bungalows’” 
31, $300 to $1700 — Price 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
— All 3 books $1 — Postpaid 





476 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 





HOUSE PLANS 
PREPAID 











“The Average Man’s Home” 
contains best designs for 
$3,000.00 Home from National 
Competition. Large, Practi- 
cal Reproductions of Floor 
Plans and Perspectives. 


SOCIETY ADVOCATING FIRE ELIMINATION 


Leader-News Building CLEVELAND 











“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES ” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned 4 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 ¢ 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied | 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can help you solve your building problems. 
CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 




















HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


| The catalog will convince you that no matter 
| what kind of a building you want, a Hodgson Port- 
able House is the most quickly procured, best made, 
cheapest, best looking and most easily erected 
building you can put up. Madein sections that can 
be quickly bolted together by unskilled workmen. 
Suitable for all seasons and climates. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mas-. 
6 East 39th Street, New York nibenl 








a $2 2 Offer—KEITH’S 


Ac The magazine for home 
builders, the recognized 
: authority on planning, 
building and decorating 

; Artistic Homes. 
Each number contains 
| 7 to 10 PLANs by leading 
architects. Subscription 


/ ws $2. Newsstands, 20¢ copy. 
Twelve big house building 
numbers and your choice of 


. KEITH’S SONKs for the OME BUILDER 








140 Bungalows a < zottag Plans costing below $6000 
140 Plans of Cotta 135 over $6000 
125 costing below $4000 100 * Cement and Brick 
17% 000 60 Ghesinain 40 Duplex and Fiats 
ae one of thease $1.00 Plas Books Free with a year's subscription, $2.00 


KEITH’S, 910 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Architectural Department 


In this department are grouped the an- 
nouncements of architects, books of 
plans, landseape architects and engineers, 
sanitary and water supply systems. 


Particulars and advertising rates may be obtained from 


The Advertising Department 
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<0) “My Electrical Home” 
Ay y Electrical Home 
W \ WA 
War —y Electricity should be your servant. 
_ sen er Few women realize the uses to which electricity can be put 





- Sf eS) s ° ar 
Sm, SEES? in their own homes, as a means of simplifying housework. 
S| 


The same wires that now serve you so well with light are 
ready to bring you new comfort, convenience and enjoyment. 


Next to the easy availability of electricity in most homes is its 
low cost. You all know of the small 
cost of burning one electric lamp. 
For operating most of these devices, 
the current consumption is little 
more than that of an ordinary 
Mazda lamp. 


First are those wonderful labor- 
savers—the vacuum cleaner and 
the dish-washer; and the electric 
iron and washing machine for the 
laundry. 


Then the electric toaster and the , 
many other heating devices for the 
easy preparation of food, and the 
little step-saving inter-phone for 
communication from room to room. | 


| All of these devices are sold under | 
Boctsie the Western Electric name, which 
is a quality-guarantee. | 


Write us for our literature and 
the name of our nearest agent in | 
your locality. Ask for booklet No. | 
66 L, “The Electrical Way.” | 


If your house is not wired for electricity 
—and if there is no Electric Company 
supplying current in your locality, you 
can have all of these electrical conven- 
iences at small cost through one of our 
Home Electric Lighting Equipments. 
Ask us about it. 
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A Versa Electric 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
“The Cleaner NOT 
Built Like a Broom’’ 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





INCORPORATED 
New York Atlanta Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Cleveland Indianapolis St. Louis Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Savannah Milwaukee St. Paul Cincinnati Omaha Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Dallas Oklahoma City Seattle 


Boston Birmingham EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICALNEED Houston Portland 


Western Electric 
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Talks With Our Readers 


HE October number of THE 

House BEaAvTIFUL is not 
a special number. The imme- 
diately preceding eight numbers 
have been special numbers, num- 
bers each devoted to some par- 
ticular phase of the house-build- 
ing and home-making  prob- 
lems. 

It was very interesting, it was 
fun, to assemble the material for 
those special numbers, but it has 
given us a certain sense of unre- 
generate freedom to put together 
the October number. It made us 
feel as though we were visiting a 
large family of ample hospitality 
who welcomed guests of varied 
characters and tastes with an 
equal friendliness making them 
part of a related whole. Special 
numbers are like a family, the 
members of which all have the 
same talents, the same interests; 
numbers that are “just numbers”’ 
are like a family in which Son 
plays the violin, one of the 
daughters raises bees, another 
wins tennis championships, and 
the third produces free verse in a 
delicate and restricted manner, 
while Father putters in his flower- 


beds and Mother—well Mother 
just turns her hand to anything 
to whatever comes next,—and 
they are all as happy together 
and as much a united family as 
if they all six played the violin 
or wrote poetry. We wonder 
whether it isn’t Mother,—the one 
who “can turn her hand to any- 
thing”—who is the foree that 
binds the family together? 

Did you ever stop to ask your- 
self why it is that some folks can 
turn their hands to anything? 
More often than not it is a woman 
who can do this, and nine times 
out of ten she’s a mother. She 
has what the generation before us 
called “faculty,” an all-embracing 
ability to do things because she 
wanted to do them for those she 
loved. Now, we are not gently 
trying to imply that, like Mother, 
we have the gift of turning our 
hand to all things, and that we 
show our versatility in the Octo- 
ber number. No, we are merely 
availing ourselves in our conver- 
sation with you, of that freedom 
of which we spoke. But still, we 
do hope that you will think that 
the October number has faculty. 
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«we 


Our Readers’ Service 


O all of vou know what “Our 

Readers’ Service” is? We 
know that hundreds of you know 
because you have come tous with 
your problems in house-building 
and furnishing, garden-planning 
and home-making. And_ often 
vou have written to us more than 
once and have told us that our 
suggestions have helped you to 
solve your problem, and_ that. 
having found us of use, you are 
turning to us again. We like to 
be turned to again: it proves that 
we are succeeding in doing what 
we want to do. And then, too, 
some of you, even when you do 
not want to ask us anything else, 
write to tell us that we have 
helped you, grateful, friendly 
letters that warm the cockles of 
our heart.—What are ‘ cockles’’? 
We must ask Readers’ Ser- 
vice. 

To our many new readers, we 
want also to say that, in a larger 
sense, Readers’ Service means the 
magazine as a whole, from front 
to back cover. Everything in its 
pages, from articles to advertise- 
ments, are designed to interest 
and aid you; and, in this larger 


meaning of Readers’ Service, we 
feel that vou must feel that the 
magazine is falling far short in 
one particular. 

We do not mean that this one 
failing is our only failing, but it 
is the one of which we are, at 
present, so painfully conscious 
that we have to speak of it to 
vou. We mean the poor quality 
of our paper and the consequent 
unsatisfactory reproduction of the 
pictures and text. 

Yes, the Great War is the cause. 
Paper, paper of any kind, is very 
hard to get: it is impossible to 
get in large quantities, and the 
publisher has to live a hand to 
mouth existence, using What paper 
he can get at the time and being 
thankful that he can get any at 
all even if he does have to pay 
for poor paper over a hundred 
per cent more than he used to pay 
for good. Some publishing houses 
were lucky enough to have paper 
in reserve when we fell upon these 
evil days, but we were not so 
fortunate. Out of the kindness of 
vour hearts, then, bear with us a 
little longer,—it will not be for- 
ever. 
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Staircase as viewed from the living-room. The detail is well shown. Observe the twisted newel post and the three 
different designs in the ballusters. The wall papers are in characteristic harmony with the type. 
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THE HOUSE WHICH 'THE ARCHITECT, MR. HARRY B. 


ITTLE HOLME, 


house of an architect for himself. 
modern country houses in its design and unusual in its setting. 
It stands on a high plateau in Concord well out from the center 
of the town, and not far from the banks of the historic Assabett. 


Instead of building in the 
broad open portion of the 
plateau, the architect has set 
it in a clearing made for the 
purpose in the pine woods 

a most inviting, sunlit, green 
grass plat nestling down 
among the high pines, with 
an irregular wood edge of 
ferns and rhododendrons. 
The effect is to create a spot 
of complete quiet, rest and 
seclusion,—though not more 
than two hundred feet from 
the road. 

And the house in the 
middle of this quaint setting 
is quainter still. The archi- 
tect chose the simple, rug- 
ged, high-gabled lines of the 
“1680” pre-colonial type, 
and his steep roof boasts six 
gables. In fact the house is 
not unlike, in style, the 
famous Salem “ House of the 
Seven Gables.”’ The second 
story overhangs the first with 
great wood pendants at the 
corners. The many paned 
windows and their casings 
set well out from the walls of 
the house in the old-time 
way. There is the typical 
enormous center chimney 
with its vertical brick straps. 
The “ machinery ”’ of the cor- 
nice and trim is reduced to a 
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” Concord, is first and foremost the 
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“LITTLE HOLME” 


AT CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
By EDWARD G. REED 


minimum. 
It is unique among 


The hall woodwork is very simple, the dado having only cap and base. 
case dado has been enriched by the use of panelling. 


Copyright, 1916, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., 
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LITTLE, 





The stair- 


Ine. 





HAS BUILT FOR HIMSELF 


The whole house, exteriorly and interiorly, is, in 
fact, a studied and scholarly interpretation of the spirit and 
technique of the pre-colonial style—done with most loving 
care for every detail of the old work. Yet the whole scheme— 
much more ambitious than precedent affords in the period 


from which the inspiration 
was drawn, is so freely 
handled that there is no sug- 
gestion of archaic copyism— 
itis just a thoroughly modern 
country house of truly 
colonial aspect, with all the 
added charm and distinction 
that come from the many 
quaint and severe touches of 
the very old style in which 
the architects chose to work. 
The driveway tunnels 
through the woods that 
hedge the house from the 
road, and comes into a small 
formal fore-court. The house, 
as it fronts on this court, 
consists of a main portion 
flanked, on one side by the 
service ell, and on the other, 
by sun and sleeping porches 
which, instead of being sup- 
pressed in design as is the 
tendency ina modern colorial 
house when they occur in a 
conspicuous p!ace, are 
frankly featured and given a 
high gable of their own. 
The whole front is focused 
at the front door—a very 
picturesque old-time door- 
way with its bullseye top 
light, its broken, curved pedi- 
ment, and large forged 
copper pineapple surmount- 
ing it. The windows of the 











The doorway and the piazza detail are splendidly done. The projecting second story and the drops at the corners are typical of 
the prototypes of the house. 
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The old secretary is to be observed as a very good piece of furniture. The hall toward the door—a fine and free copy of the old doors which 
The legs of the table also and the chair are unusual. were three panels wide. 























The living-room as a whole. The furniture is in keeping with the style of house, without being affectedly correct, and is well 
arranged in the room. 








The paneling of the dining-room is especially good and follows precedent closely but not slavishly. Mahogany furniture has an 
excellent foil in the white painted walls. 
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living-room and library that flank 
it are twenty-four paned, with small 
lights and broad muntins. The high 
pitched roof is broken by three 
small dormers with sharply sloping 
roof; and out of the center of the 
ridge comes the large old-fashioned 
chimney. 

The roof of the service ell has the 
same steep lines and sweeps down 
close to the ground. An unusual 
feature for a house of this moderate 
size is the separate party entrance 
at the juncture of the ell and the 
main house not far in fact from the 
front door,—a charming simple 
colonial doorway, which leads 
directly to the library or up the 
rear stairs conveniently to bed- 
rooms and toilets at the head of the 
main stairs, and which solves in a 
simple convenient way the much 
vexed problem of 
entrance and dress- 
ing-rooms for guests 
at times of recep- 
tions, ete. 

The house is 
painted white in- 
cluding the chim- 
neys, and has blinds 
of a striking shade of 
light green. 

The front of the 
house is toward the 
north and is kept 
quite formal, while 
the living sideis 
toward the south, 
presenting an irregu- 
lar and picturesque 
rambling fagade 
toward the broad 
terrace and gardens 
that line this side,— 
asunny and secluded 
spot with inviting 
terraces of brick, and 
porches opening off 
the various rooms. 

The entrance to 
the house is into a 
square vestibule, 
from whicha broad vaulted passage 
tunnels right through the massi\e 
central chimney into the stair hall 
which runs off to the left at right 
angles to the entrance, instead of 
the more usual colonial treatment 
of having the stairs block one end 
of the hall. This allows a garden 
entrance at the end of the hall 
directly opposite the front door, 
giving a charming vista out into the 
old-fashioned garden the moment 
one enters the house. The garden 
entrance of broad French doers 
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The library fireplace and the deep, set windows and bookcases of the north wall. A compre- 
hensive view of the woodwork, showing the type of detail used. 
made of Flemish tiles. 


The facing of the fireplace is 














Second floor plan. 
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floods the staircase with light. The 
stairs are a rich example of an old 
colonial staircase, with a twisted 
newel post, balusters that vary in 
three different designs on each tread, 
mahogany stair treads, as well as 
hand rail and wainscot cap. The 
hardware of the hall is interesting, 
and consists as does all that 
throughout the house, of quaint old 
brass or iron thumb latches, and 
hand-wrought iron ‘‘strap hinges. ’’ 
There are old black iron hinges run- 
ning clear across the front door, 
and an old brass box lock with a 
huge key. 

The living-room is a large low 
room with white wainscots and 
cornice, with an all white fire breast, 
and the softest of old-fashioned 
gray striped papers on the wall. 
The hangings and upholstery are of 
soft dull green. 
Needless to say the 
furniture in this 
room, as throughout 
the house, fits in 
perfectly with the 
“old timeness” of 
the scheme. A sun- 
porch living-room 
leads off this living- 
room through 
French doors. 

The library is 
panelled right to the 
ceiling in white, with 
deeply 1ecessed 
window seats, giving 
a soft subdued light 
and one entire wall 
of book shelves with 
the front flush with 
the wall, as all book 
lovers desire to see. 

The dining-room 
is also panelled in 
pure white to the 
ceiling, and is open 
to the garden on 
three sides. Here 
again are the old 
recessed window 
seats of mahogany, and an old-style 
fire breast without mantel shelf. 
The china cupboard occurring in 
the panelling is particularly quaint 
in design. The hangings are of soft 
dull blue. Off this room French 
doors lead to the dining -porch, 
served also from the butler’s 
pantry, and so arranged as to seem 
to be set in the heart of the garden. 

The kitchen deserves mention 
from the fact that it is open to the 


‘winds on three sides, and has six 


(Continued on page 220) 
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Home of Mr. Rufus W. Scott, Germantown. 





Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, architects. Done in the typical Germantown man- 


ner of laying and pointing, it illustrates the charm, horizontal effect and harmony of this type of construction. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE STONE HOUSE 


FINE OLD STONE HOUSES AND GOOD MODERN ADAPTATIONS—THE PERNICIOUS 
ROUND-STONE FAD 


By FRANK COUSINS AND PHILIP M. RILEY 


ADS and fancies are common to the fine arts as well as to 

the prevailing mode, even if not as frequent. At in- 
definite intervals these freaks seem to take the country by 
storm, to experience a remarkable vogue and temporarily 
even to retard the logical development of American archi- 
tecture. 

But architectural design as a whole, and particularly its 
domestic aspect, has been main- 
tained on a far higher plane since 
the dawn of the present century. 
Our foremost architects have had 
an awakening; they have rightly 
forsaken the whims of the early 
sixties and reverted to the develop- 
ment of our national inheritance, 
the so-called Colonial style, adapt- 
ing its motives of beauty and 
refinement to new uses and modern 
requirements, and utilizing local 
materials, so far as possible, that 
the structure may be more friendly 
with its site. 

Strange as it may seem, this 
latter desideratum has been the 
cause of perhaps the most un- 
fortunate present tendency in 
American building—the round- 
stone fad. Everybody has seen 
it, for it extends from Maine to 
California, where it has become 
particularly virulent. Nor doesit 
play favorites; the poor and the 
rich alike, in town and country, 
have made it their own, whether 
for a stairway, a chimney, an 
embankment-wall, or for an entire 
house. 

The use of natural materials, 





The Palladian window of “The Woodlands” indicates the accord 
between gray stone and white woodwork. 
applied roughly and brought out to the edge of the stones. 
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available on or near the site, always elicits commendation; it 
gives local color and distinctive character, more refreshing 
than ever before, now that railroads and motor-cars daily 
“make our vast country smaller’? and enable the average 
person to know a greater portion of it more intimately. One 
expects wooden dwellings to outnumber all others in sections 
near large tracts of growing timber; to see an increased pro- 
portion of brick houses in the 
vicinity of clay-beds, and to find 
stucco and concrete construction 
highly favored near the sources of 
raw materials for the manufacture 
of cement. Stone has ever been 
the most expensive building- 
material, unless obtainable on the 
site, so that even in the neighbor- 
hood of many leading quarries 
there is no considerable proportion 
of stone residences. Our growing 
population and more congested 
suburbs, however, constantly in- 
crease the fire hazard and encour- 
age the adoption of fireproof con- 
struction, of which stone is an im- 
portant and increasingly popular 
type. 

Looking back to the fine old 
houses of the past, many are to 
be found which were built with 
local and quarried stone. We have 
but to select the best of these as 
prototypes for adaptation, as they 
do not in any way resemble the 
round-stone monstrosities of to- 
day. The trouble is that the 
economy of utilizing stone found 
on the site, or the desire for 


The pointing has been : 
picturesque effect on the part of 
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“Upsala,” another old Germantown mansion, affords a characteristic and 
pleasing example of the early ledge-stone work, flat-trowel pointed with little 
regard to definiteness of line. 








‘Greame Park,” in Horsham Township, near Philadelphia. Rock-face stone- 
work, structurally sound, but failing to please the eye. 








Johnson House at Germantown, showing surface stone, flush-pointed on 
front of house, with ledge-stone work on sides. Good example of typical 
Germantown hood over door and first story windows. 
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the client, has at times outweighed the advice of the archi- 
tect; or, more often, there has been no architect, the scheme 
and the work being that of a contractor or amateur builder, 
perhaps the owner himself, who has used the local material 
without sympathy or intelligence. 

Such matters as color, surface-texture and the bond or pat- 
tern formed by the shape of the stones and their arrangement 
in laying are the refinements of stonework; the essentials are 
strength and durability of the stone itself and stability of the 
wall. And this stability should be apparent as well as actual. 
To simulate instability when stability exists would be absurd, 
whereas to simulate stability which does not exist in the prin- 
cipal constructive material is insincere, and in architecture 
sincerity and directness are fundamental excellences. 

The integrity of stonework depends upon its ability to 
stand alone, yet how often does one see walls, chimneys and 
even entire houses which, were it not for the adhesion of the 
mortar, would fall to the ground in a heap! Either the stone 
was unfit, or its use was inconsistent without cutting. Stone- 
work of this sort is not good architecture, being based upon 
obvious deceit, for the strength of the wall lies not in the stone, 
as it should, but in the mortar. Indeed the stones become 
merely gigantic aggregates in a concrete mixture when large, 
round field-stones or boulders are employed, or constitute 
virtually a very coarse pebble-dash in the still more ludicrous 
incrusted work when smaller beach or brook-stones are im- 
bedded over the surface of the cement while still green, like 
confections on a wedding-cake. 

It may be taken as an axiom, then, that the use of round 
stones is not compatible with structural integrity; that a 
consistent wall should be of sound construction without the 
aid of mortar, the mission of which is to chink the joints. 
The stone must be cut, whether sawed or hammered to a 
relatively smooth surface or left rock-faced. Surfaced-stone, 
especially when cut into rectangular blocks, is to be recom- 
mended only for public work or large and pretentious resi- 
dences of formal character and arrangement. In small build- 
ings, and unless handled with skill and discretion in larger 
work, its psychological effect upon the human mind is that of 
uncompromising and somewhat repellent austerity; it sug- 
gests the prison-like palace rather than the domestic atmosphere 
of a trué home—an atmosphere to be had in stone only by 
preserving the greater spontaneity of irregular shapes and 
rock faces. 

“Cliveden,” the famous mansion about which the battle 
of Germantown raged most fiercely, illustrates the pleasing 
use of surfaced stone flush-pointed. 

A typical instance of the use of the so-called Colonial or 
“barn” pointing with “brick” stone, considerably smaller, 
somewhat rougher and hence less formal than the surfaced 
blocks of ‘‘Cliveden,”’ may be seen in the John Johnson house, 
6306 Main Street, Germantown. It presents an excellent 
example of the Pennsylvania farmhouse type with its simple 
hood or pediment over the door and pent-roof at the second- 
floor level to protect the old-fashioned clay or mortar joints 


‘from the weather. 


Nearby and in contrast with these “ Upsala,’ at German- 
town Road and Upsal Street, affords a characteristic example 
of the early ledge-stone work, and a very informal variation 
of the modern ‘Germantown type,” flat-trowel pointed with 
little regard to definiteness of line. The wide joints are more 
appropriate in scale and taste than the ridge or weathered 
type, already referred to as the Colonial or “barn point,”’ in 
that they harmonize better with the generally broad effect 
of the house and the large expanse of white-painted wood trim. 

A still more unconventional wall-effect, due to the promi- 
nence and rough character of the pointing, and frequently 
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employed for modern work in the old English spirit, may be 
seen in the detail-photograph of the attractive Palladian 
window of ‘The Woodlands,’ Blockley Township, West 
Philadelphia. It indicates as convincingly as any new work 
the delightful accord that may exist between gray stone and 
white woodwork. The pointing has been applied roughly 
and brought well out to the edge of the stones. 

Resuming the direct theme once more, it is quite possible 
to preserve the irregular shapes and rock faces in stonework 
that is structurally good yet still fail in a measure to please the 
eye and satisfy the artistic sense. ‘‘Greame Park,” in Hor- 
sham Township, near Philadelphia, offers a case in point, and 
effectively explodes the pet notion of the indiscriminate that 
everything which is old is therefore good. The promiscuous 
use of long stones, square blocks and narrow strips on end 
results in an utterly irrational effect, a confusing medley of 
short lines. 

Occasionally, too, one sees a modern house built of stones 
which, although irregular and of varying size, are generally 
cubical in shape and set with such obvious painstaking to 
simulate casual yet remarkably systematic arrangement as to 
be clumsily ludicrous. Going to the other extreme, one oc- 
sasionally sees the use of stone so small and irregular as to sug- 
gest a ‘‘crazy-quilt” mosaic rather than structural stonework. 
This scheme undoubtedly lends texture to the wall, but it 
attracts too much attention to itself to the detriment of such 
architectural features as doors, windows and other wood trim 
intended to provide suitable embellishment as well as to ful- 
fil the practical requirements of daily use. Inasmuch as 
rubble used in this manner becomes merely an aggregate in a 
concrete wall, the consistent thing to do is to consider it as 
such and give the wall an outside finish or veneer of rough 
plaster, as at ‘‘ Wyck,” probably the oldest building in Ger- 
mantown. 

Thus the most homelike and picturesque stone dwellings of 
the past, even as now, are seen to be those of ledge-stone in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. Nowhere have the architects of to- 
day more successfully preserved and developed the best local 
traditions, and nowhere can one discover better inspiration for 
rock-face stonework in any part of the country. There the old 
and the new, pointed in several ways, and also the unpointed, 
stand side by side and may be studied in comparison, affording 
a far more comprehensive suggestion of the many possibilities 
of adaptation than could any of them singly. 

Of them all, a method of laying and pointing, now generally 
referred to as the ‘‘Germantown type,” and well shown by an 
accompanying illustration, has been most widely favored. It 
lends itself particularly well to the Colonial style of house now 
so popular, the broad lines of the white pointing bringing the 
gray stone into pleasing harmony with the white woodwork. 
The pointing is the Colonial or ‘barn point,” already referred 
to, the open joints being filled with pointing-mortar brought 
well to the surface of the stones and smoothed off, after which 
about one fourth of the width of the pointing is cut sharply 
away at the bottom so as to leave a sloping weathered ridge 
considerably below the center of the joint. This may be left 
as cut, in order to preserve a difference in texture, or it may be 
gone over with the trowel, either free hand or along a straight- 
edge, to give a more finished appearance or more pronounced 
horizontal-line effect. While the hallowing action of time 
gives to old masonry a charm which the new obviously cannot 
possess, much modern work of the “Germantown type’”’ is 
better executed than the old. This is due in part to modern 
methods of stone-cutting which make it an easy matter to 
use larger stones while still preserving the long, narrow shape, 
but even more to the superintendence of an intelligent, pains- 

(Continued on page $20) 
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Home of Mr. William T. Harris, Villa Nova, Pa. Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, 
architects. A notable achievement in the pleasing use of “unsympathetic” 
material,—field-stones and broken boulders. 





An example of the field-stone fad. These clumsy piers would be as insecure 
as they look were it not for the structural mortar. 
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“Cliveden,” the famous mansion about which raged the battle of German- 
town, shows the use of surfaced stone flush-pointed. The doorway is one of 
the finest specimens of pure Doric in America. 











THE WATER SUPPLY FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


HOSE of us who live in cities or 
towns amply provided with suitable 
water, become so accustomed to having 
all that we want that we take the ques- 
tion of water supply as a matter of 
course and do not realize what an im- 
portant part a copious supply of good 
clean water plays in our daily life. 
When we buy some deserted farm and 
start to develop our country estate, the 
water supply is usually the last thing 
to be seriously considered. We are too 
apt to take things for granted when 
the former owner tells us that there is 
always plenty of water in the well and 
that his spring has never gone dry. We 
fail to realize that our demands will be far 
greater than his, and that never failing 
springs and inexhaustible springs which 
have yielded a few buckets of water a 
day for generations will fail with surpris- 
ing quickness under the electric pump. 
Yet we can generally get plenty of 
water if we know how to look for it, 
though it i8 apt to cost us more than 
we expected to pay. 
A discussion of water supply prob- 


lems may naturally be divided into the question of the sup- 
ply, the method of pumping, the kind of piping and the 


amount and system of storage. 


By RICHARD K. HALE 
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An electric automatic water system, with a pow- 


erful motor and ample tank. 





In considering the source of supply 
the important questions concern the 
quality, and the quantity of the. 
water available, the kind of supply 
and its relative location in respect 
to our buildings. 

We all realize the importance of 
getting good clean water, and we 
know that we cannot get it from 
dirty wells, springs, brooks or ponds 
situated near buildings and receiv- 
ing drainage from neighboring farm 
yards. A sanitary examination of 
the source of supply should, there- 
fore, always be made so that proper 
precautions may be taken to pre- 
vent pollution. It is generally de- 
sirable to have the water analyzed 
so that we may know its condition. 
In addition to its value from a sani- 
tary point of view, an analysis gives 
a good deal of useful information 
that helps in deciding the relative 
value of several possible sources of 
supply. By its aid one can tell the 
hardness of the water, its probable 
action on pipes and whether or 


most of which respond readily to mod- 
ern methods of treatment. 

The quantity of water which a source 
should yield, in order to make a satisfac- 
tory supply, depends upon a variety of 
considerations, among which are the 
probable daily consumption of water by 
the household, the storage available at 
the source of supply and the number of 
hours daily that it is desirable to oper- 
ate the pump. It is obvious that no 
general answer can be given to this 
question. These factors differ in each 
problem, but, without considering the 
question of storage, it may be said that 
flows of less than ten gallons per minute 
are suitable for small country places; 
those between ten and twenty gallons 
per minute for large places, and that 
flows of over twenty gallons per minute 
are required only for very large estates 
or those using water for irrigation. In 
the case of wells or springs with consid- 
erable storage facilities, these figures 
may be reduced materially. 

The main source of all water supplies 
is, of course, rain-fall. After falling on 


the surface of the earth, part of the water is absorbed by 
plants, part of it drains off to nearby streams, either on the 


surface of the ground or through 


— the soil, and part sinks deep into the 
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ground saturating beds of porous 
material and the fine seams and fis- 
sures in the ledges, gradually work- 
ing its way to lower levels. 

Of the several sources of supply, 
streams and ponds are usually the 
least well adapted for private estates. 
But if control be held of the sur- 
rounding land and if constant care 
be maintained to guard against pol- 
lution, these sources make suitable 
supplies, particularly if large quan- 
tities of water are needed. It is 
generally desirable, however, to filter 
such supplies if the water is to be 
used for drinking purposes. 

Wells are the sources of supply 
most commonly used. They are of 
several kinds and are generally 
known as dug, driven and drilled 
wells, according to the method used 
in constructing them. 

Dug wells are usually employed 
where the water bearing strata are 
comparatively near the surface, and 
for small supplies, when the flow 
is small. The chief advantage of 











not it contains sufficient iron to 
stain the linen or bath-room fix- 
tures. One may also learn the diffi- 
culties to be met in case it is de- 
sired to remove these impurities, 








An equipment consisting of any motive power capable 
of operating an air compressor, a storage tank for air, a 
pneumatic pump and the required piping and faucets. 
pneumatic pump is submerged in the well, cistern or 


spring. 
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The 


this type of well is that there can be 
plenty of storage, so that the flow of 
the entire day is available for 
pumping within a few hours. The 
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chief disadvantage of this 
type of well is its susceptibil- 
ity to pollution. Consider- 
able care must be used in 
constructing these wells to 
prevent the entrance of drain- 
age from the surface. The 
ideal arrangement is to have 
the walls of the well cemented 
tight from the top down to the 
level of the ground water. 
The surface should be graded 
so that surface water cannot 
stand near the well-curb, and 
the top should be covered so 
that water cannot reach the 
well from the surface. 

Another type of well that is 
suitable, in case the water 
level is near the surface, is the 
driven well. These are made 
by forcing pipe into the 
ground until the water-bear- 
ing strata are reached. The pipe may be fitted with a sharp- 
pointed shoe to aid in driving or it may be driven with open 
end. In the latter case the earth core is removed by means 
of a water jet, earth auger or other means. In some condi- 
tions of soil there is a section of strainer provided at the end 
to prevent the admission of fine sand. The pipe most com- 
monly used for this type of well is made of heavy wrought 
iron, and is about two and one-half inches in diameter, but 
in some cases tile pipe or thin sheet-iron pipe has been used 
with success. This type of well is usually located in flat 
lands near streams or ponds so as to meet the flow of the 
ground water which feeds them. 

In case one well does not give enough 
water, several may be driven and all 
connected to the same pump. This is 
a very common system, and many 
cities and towns get their supplies 
from such batteries of wells. In case 
the ground water does not rise within 
pumping distance from the surface, a 
different type of pump is necessary and 
pipe smaller than four inches cannot 
be used to advantage. Wells of this 
type offer good protection against sur- 
face pollution. The system also has 
the advantage of being readily ex- 
tended. The chief difficulty in operat- 
ing wells of this type is in keeping the 
suction line tight and free from air. 


or by gas or gasoline. 
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This electric motor pump is mounted on 
a wall bracket and is compact, strong, and 


quiet. In the diagram at the left, it is 
shown connected with laundry kitchen and 
bathroom. 





An outfit which forces air and water into a light steel tank at each stroke 
of the pump. This compression forces the water out and up to whatsoever 
floor level the faucets happen to be on. 
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These wells are driven from 
twenty-five to one hundred 
feet apart, depending upon 
the conditions under ground. 
Each well is connected under- 
ground with the main suction 
pipe, sometimes a piece of 
lead or copper pipe is placed 
in this connection to prevent 
any strain on the pipe due to 
settlement and to aid in get- 
ting a proper alignment. 
Each well should be provided 
with a valve so that it may 
be cut off from the rest of the 
system during cleaning. 

When the water-bearing 
strata are at a considerable 
depth underground, it is gen- 
erally necessary to use special 
machinery for driving the 
pipe, especially if ledge be en- 
countered. Wells constructed 
in this manner are usually called deep or drilled wells; 
they are seldom less than four inches in diameter and are 
preferably eight or ten. In case such wells strike strata 
where the water is under sufficient pressure to cause it to rise 
above the ground water level, it is called an Artesian well. 
Water from these wells is nearly always of good sanitary 
quality, but it is apt to be hard or contain iron. These wells 
are comparatively expensive and require a type of pump which 
is not efficient, nevertheless in many localities they are the 
only method of supply available. 

A good method of constructing these wells is to start at the 
surface with a large size pipe. This is driven into the ground 
with a heavy weight, care being taken to keep the pipe vertical, 
the earth being removed by a sand bucket or water jet. In 
case a large boulder is struck it is possible to drill through it 
and then, if the pipe cannot be driven further, a smaller pipe 
may be used inside. If a large pipe is used in the first place 
several reductions may be made. On reaching ledge, the 

(Continued on page 236) 


It can be operated by electric motor, 








A pneumatic tank system, consisting of a force pump, an air tight steel tank, 
necessary pipe fittings and valves, and power for operating the pump. The 
system may be a small one, operated by hand or windmill, or it may consist 
of alarge pump operated by a power engine, with two or more tanks of 
large capacity. 











Plan: 25'-0" wide and 40’-0” long. 

Type: New England Colonial, both 
in design and in the spirit of the con- 
struction. 

Number of Rooms: Nine rooms and 
two baths. 

Material: Wide siding on the walls; 
old fashioned variegated slate roof; 
metal roof on piazza, etc.; lead-lined 
flower box over front entrance porch. 

General Outline: One of the problems 
in the plan of this house has been to 
give the feeling of openness and hospi- 
tality, which is so closely associated 
with our thought of the colonial style; 
and at the same time not to sacrifice 
anything in convenience or economy 
of space. 

First Floor: The front door opens 
from a delicate colonial entrance porch 
into the main hallway, which connects 
the living-room and the dining-room. 
On one end of the axis through these 
rooms is the bowed window in the 
dining-room, and at the other end is 
the glass door leading out on to the 
living piazza, thus making a vista which 
not only adds to the interest but to the 
apparent size of the house. 

The living-room is on the southwest 
side and extends the full width of the 
house. It has a large simple old fash- 
ioned fire-place and mantel, and doors 
leading out on to the piazza and into 
the garden. 

The stairs are simple but of delicate 
design, suggestive of the more inter- 
esting Cape Cod examples. 

The special features of interest in 
the dining-room are the bowed window 








on the east, with its shelf for 
flowers and plants, the built-in 
corner cupboard, and the holly- 
hock wall paper. 

The hall, living-room and 
dining-room are all wainscotted. 





THE HOME OF 
MISS E. S. CUSHING 
WABAN, MASS. 


GRANDGENT & ELWELL 
ARCHITECTS 


The dining-room is connected 
with the kitchen through a serv- 
ing pantry. The usual conven- 
iences of shelves, cupboards with 
glass doors, drawers, etc., are 
here found. 
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The kitchen is well proportioned and 
convenient, with access to the back 
door through a small entry containing 
the refrigerator. On the other side, 
a small rear hall connects the back 
stairs, up and down, the coat closet 
and the front hall. 

Second Floor: On the second floor are 
four chambers, a bath, and ample closet 
room. Each room is provided with a 
generous closet, and in addition there is 
a linen closet and a maid’s closet off 
the hall. The stairs lead through an 
arched opening to the third floor. 

Third Floor: Here there are two 
chambers, a bath, and a storage room. 
The room toward the northeast is 
designed for the maid. The room on 
the southwest is planned as either a 
room for one of the family, or as an 
extra guest room, and is one of the 
pleasantest rooms in the house. 

Special Features: All the hardware, 
latches, hinges, etc., have been designed 
after old New England examples. The 
paper too has been selected with special 
regard to the old fashioned effect and 
the harmony of the whole. 

The Grounds and Planting: The \oca- 
tion of the house is particularly fortu- 
nate. Itis ona corner, and is protected 
from the direct north by large trees 
and a wooded ridge not far distant. 
In the other directions the house has 
unrestricted sun and light. 

The delicate entrance porch shows to 
great advantage through the two great 
trees which fronts the land on Chestnut 
Street. Anold fashioned, white lattice 
fence and arbor protects the back yard 
or garden from Plainfield Street. 
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SOME COMMON-SENSE ECONOMIES IN GRADING 


SOME NEGLECTED ECONOMIES IN SOIL—UTILIZING THE SOIL ON YOUR 
OWN LOT—MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR SOIL 


By WENTWORTH STEELE 


FTER the debris from building operations has been 

cleared away, the distracted owner turns next to the 
problem of putting his grounds in order,—almost invariably 
an undertaking which he finds himself measuring with a dis- 
mayed spirit and a sadly shrunken purse. Any suggestions, 
therefore, for possible savings in the outside work should 
prove welcome. On this supposition, certain economies of 
the kind mentioned, which are constantly being overlooked, 
are here set forth. Now that so many respectable families 
run a Ford (though even that is often enough an extrava- 
gance), @ man may surely condescend to honest frugality in 
other ways without appearing ignoble in an age of fashionable 
improvidence. It should be added that these suggestions are 
intended chiefly for persons who have no desire to put up 
with a barely passable job at the least expense, but who pro- 
pose, rather, to spend enough money, or to extend the work 
over a long enough period, to secure thorough results. 

In the first place, then, the thrifty person will carefully 
save every bit of loam to be found on his property; it is more 
precious than rubies. Often, too, it is like that hid treasure 
for which men must dig deeply; for, under a practice frequently 
followed where inexpensive houses are building, the subsoil 
excavated ‘from the cellar is dumped directly on the ground 
immediately surrounding the house-site, thus burying a large 
amount of loam beyond easy recovery and hence utterly 
wasting it. The loam of the excavated area is kept for sur- 
facing the outspread subsoil, but in the nature of the case 
it is bound to be entirely inadequate in amount to cover to a 
proper depth the extent of ground ordinarily occupied by a 
so much greater bulk of subsoil. The same sort of reckless 
treatment often occurs in connection with the general levelling- 
off of a piece of land of irregular surface. This procedure, 
especially in settled districts and in places where the cost of 
labor is high, cannot fail to result in serious economic loss 
(not to mention aesthetic disadvantage of one sort or another) 
both to the individual and to the community: to the individual, 
because, if he wishes the soil conditions to be as good as they 
were originally, he must do the work all over again in a proper 
manner, or buy more loam for the deficient areas; to the 
community, in that it reduces the available supply of loam 
in the neighborhood and necessitates recourse all the sooner 
to more distant sources of supply, whence it can be hauled 
only at increased expense. 

In Germany such a reprehensible practice would undoubt- 
edly not be tolerated. Its existence here is perhaps due 
primarily to ignorance or to the failure to exercise intelligent 
forethought. Certainly it is often observable that purchasers 
of ready-made houses, where the lot has been handled in this 
way, seem quite unaware of the conditions on their land. 
Many owners, on the other hand, are afflicted with such par- 
simony, or with such sheer indifference to the possession of a 
good lawn, that they withhold the slight expenditure of 
thought or money necessary to secure it, being content with 
what is afforded by a thin veneer of loam over the smoothed- 
off surface of the subsoil. In all such cases as these, however, 
the owner is quite likely sometime to meet with.an unpleasant 
surprise on the subject when he attempts to sell his property 
to a “‘man who knows.” 

Of course, the question how best to dispose of the exca- 


vated material from the cellar may be the occasion of a good 
deal of study. If the material cannot be used as filling on 
the property, or utilized in some suitable terrace scheme for 
the house, it should be hauled away. Sometimes it can be 
sold for filling at a good profit, or at least given in exchange 
for hauling; but generally the full cost of removal has to be 
borne. Hence the temptation simply to pile it up just outside 
the cellar walls. Here it usually fails to receive proper treat- 
ment in grading, with the result, in most instances, that the 
house ever afterwards has the unpleasant appearance of 
resting on a small knob or protuberance of the ground. 

When land has been. bought in this condition, it may some- 
times cost more to recover the original loam than to buy a 
new supply and improve the altered surface as much as cir- 
cumstances permit; but in the latter case the subsoil conditions 
will probably be inferior to what they were naturally. More 
often, perhaps, it will be cheaper to restore the old loam to 
the surface, especially when this can be done in connection 
with grading operations which are to be undertaken in any 
event. 

The term loam, or top-soil, as here used, includes not only 
the ordinary black or dark-colored soil which everyone is 
familiar with, but also the upper stratum of the subsoil, occur- 
ring in the form of what is known as yellow loam, though the 
color is often more of a reddish brown. This subsoil is usually 
despised as being worthless by uninformed persons, particularly 
laborers who do gardening work; but as a matter of fact it is 
just as good as loam and in some respects better. Under 
exposure to the air it eventually becomes dark in color like 
loam proper. Yellow loam generally occurs in a layer about 
nine inches or a foot deep, and it is frequently found in “ pock- 
ets” of relatively narrow extent but often, especially around 
glacial boulders, of surprising depth. From such “pockets” 
it can be dug with little labor. It should not be excavated 
from loam beyond the depth at which it loses its soft loam-like 
texture and merges into clay or sand. 

The latter material, however, in regions of clay soil, is of 
great value, and if found, as it often is, running in veins or 
rifts through the hard-pan, may be turned to account in two 
ways. First, it may be excavated and used to improve the 
top-soil if this should happen to be a clayey loam of heavy 
and refractory character. Lightening such a loam by incor- 
porating in it liberal amounts of sand is one of the best treat- 
ments that can be applied; a cheap load of sand may improve 
it as much as an expensive load of manure. The upper layer 
of the hard-pan may also be treated in the same way, so as to 
form a better subsoil just under the loam; this, of course, 
involves the stripping and replacing of the loam. Secondly, 
the sand veins may be utilized as natural underground channels 
into which to empty any artificial subsoil drains that may be 
needed and that would otherwise have no goodoutlet. Plenty 
of stones with which to build such drains will be forthcoming 
in the course of handling any ordinary clayey loam or hard- 
pan. One or both of these methods of improving such soils 
are desirable, and may be essential, if the ground is to be put 
in proper cultivation either as lawn or garden. 

The use of sand for improving clayey soils suggests another 
sensible practice which even the poorest man may adopt. 

(Continued on page 280) 








HOW TO BUILD 
A HOUSE FOR A STATED SUM 


FOUR HOUSES AT PELHAM MANOR, N. Y., BUILT 
ACCORDING TO THIS SCHEDULE 


By WILLIAM WILLIAMS 


ANY people, anxious to build a home in the country that 

will meet their ideas and needs, are deterred from 
building because they cannot see how they are going to limit 
their expenditure. On every hand they hear friends and 
even strangers consoling them with the fact that when you 
start to build you always spend more than you planned to; 
that building is a source of trouble from start to finish; and 
the result is not what you would have if you had to do it over 
again. 

For those with absolutely limited means who must proceed 
cautiously in new ventures, this usually succeeds in putting 
them off from the best enterprise of their lives, and they 
continue to pay rent to some landlord, which never brings 
any return on the investment no matter how you look at it. 
Those less cautious, or more self confident, sail ahead and in 
nine cases out of ten, find that what they have heard was only 
too true and, with a debt on their hands, the joy of a home 
of their own is gone. 

The writer has been through it all a number of times now. 
The first time was, like the nine cases, a flat failure, but having 
more opportunities come his way, he decided to study the 
whole thing and find out where the trouble was to see if it 
was not possible to build a house in the country and limit the 
expenditure to what you wanted to spend and feel morally 
certain you would not exceed that limit. 

Let us assume that you would like to build a small house 
somewhere in some suburb, or the country, and you feel 
that you cannot spend, we will say, one cent over seven 
thousand dollars, from the time you sign the contract for the 
land until you move into your new house, and you want to 
be morally certain you can do it before you start. This is a 
small place, but if my example will apply on a small place, 
it will surely apply on a large one, and the readers most 
interested will be those with a small amount to spend. 

I have found that the following items cover generally all 
the expenditures that will come up, whether for a small or 
large place: 
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Home of E. C. Stanton. Is sturdy enough to stand its wooden blinds on 
two stories. 


1 Cost of the land. 

2 Cost of insuring the title to it. 

3 Legal fees in connection with the purchase. 

4 Survey of the property. 

5 Cost of the house without lighting fixtures or decorating. 
6 Cost of fixtures and decorating. 

7 Architect’s fee. 

8 Grading and landscape work. 

9 Fire insurance during construction. 
10 Accident insurance. 


Of course every case is not alike, but the principle will not 
vary. 

To arrive at what to allow for each of these items is the next 
step. Of the first importance is the consideration of a good 
architect. Look around for the one you want. Do not select 
some architect, first because he happens to be a neighbor, or 
friend of some relation, at least until you know all about 
him, his experience and ability. The inexperienced or young 
architect is not for the person with limited means. It is not 
necessary to make a contract with him yet. You can tell 
him what you want to do, and I have found that at this 
stage the allowance for the house should not exceed 60% of the 
total allowance, which in this case would be $4200. This 
may vary a little, depending on what we allow for the land, 
etc., but for the purpose of 
deciding this with your archi- 
tect it is close enough. 

Find out what he can give 
you for this amount, the 
number of rooms, approxi- 
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An uncommon plan, arranged for 


mate size, ete., and the 
material to be used, ete. Of 
course with a small allow- 
ance, you cannot expect a 
































space and with little regard to com- 
position in the architectural sense. 
It is the result of particular require- 
ments on the part of the owners and 
is not likely to become a real estate 
type. 


























“Chymney House,” the property of Mrs. C. C. Merritt. Architect, 
Mr. F, J. Sterner of New York. 
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The square type of plan is well 
known as the most economical; 
inevitably it gives an excellent 
second floor arrangement when 
four bed-rooms are required. The 
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Home of Mr. William L. Van Wagenen. The porch opens off both 
living- and dining-rooms. 


mansion, and if you are reasonable you will not. Be sure 
you understand one another, so that later you will not expect 
too much. 

Nearly everyone has some idea where they would like to 
live, and can get some idea of the cost of the land. As with 
the house, I have found that you should not allow more than 
one-quarter or 25% of the total for the land for one house, 
say a lot 75 x 125, and as much less as possible to make it a 
good proposition. For our example in this case, we will 
assume that you have a set limit of $1500 for your land 

Any of the title insurance companies or even your lawyer 
will tell you how their charges for a title policy are based. 
Fifty dollars will cover it for a piece of property costing 
$1500, and $25 will cover the cost of a survey. A survey 
is not absolutely necessary, but it is well to know your boun- 
daries then if it is of irregular contour, a few level points are 
of the utmost assistance to your architect, when he comes to 
make your plans. 

The services of a lawyer are not absolutely necessary, but 
I recommend that you should allow enough to engage one to 
see that you get what you pay for, and you should allow $25 
to pay him for his services, if you cannot find out beforehand. 

The allowance for the house, we have already touched on. 
It is the most important item, and therefore must have the 
most careful thought and study. If you know your land can be 
bought for less than $1500, which we allowed in this case, 
or less than 25% of your allowance, you can if you wish in- 
crease the house and other allowances the difference. 

The lighting fixtures and 
decorations can be made to T rey 
cost very little or a great = 4 — 
deal. I have found good ps 
simple fixtures should cost 
about 13%, and the same 
quality of papering and tint- 
ing between 2% and 3% of 
the cost of the house. 

What to allow for the grad- 




















ing, walks, etc., is a little a aan 
hard to get at, as the con- sell 
ditions and contour of the pen = en 
land that you may get are ian eA Wa 
the governing factors. The ce | _A 
only safe way is to allow 2k coe 
enough. The architect can Le I tar seeds 
give you an idea, but ea 4 
my experience has proven that a£s Boon r4 2E2 01m 
a reasonably fair lot sufficient ie" 
for one house, of the size men- |= + aa ll — ee ——) 
tioned, can be graded, seeded IN 
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This is the square type of plan 
again, but here the frame is con- 
cealed somewhat by the roof treat- 
ment. The entrance is subdued 
in both position and treatment in 
this plan, as in the one above. 


square form is maintained for both 
stories and is clearly expressed by 
the roof. 



























































and fixed up including a brick or stone walk for 
about $200. 

A good architect’s fee should be between 6% and 10% of 
the cost of the house, which is usually determined by the 
size of the house. It really costs an architect as much to 
make plans for a four thousand dollar house as it does for 
one costing ten thousand dollars, and he should get a larger 
commission proportionately on a small house to his commission 
on a large one. 

You should agree with him, if possible, on a fixed amount 
for his services in preference to a percentage. You could 
make it equal to his percentage fee on his estimated cost, 
say in this case 73% on a four thousand dollar allowance, 
or agree to pay him $300 for his plans, specifications and 
superintendence of your house, irrespective of its cost. This 
is not unprofessional for an architect and you will have a 
fixed price for your schedule. 

The rate of fire insurance can be determined from any 
good broker or insurance company for the locality in which 
you contemplate building. The best rate is usually on a 
3-year policy, and is about $5 per thousand for 3 years, 
allowing six months for the completion of the house, your 
insurance would cost about $3.50 for six months. 

(Continued on page 226) 





The home of Mr. George M. Sicard, showing the interesting placing 
of the garage. 











The most massive of these latches. 
It went through the Salem Fire. 














Iron latch found in different sizes. One 
of the oldest types. 





One of the oldest brass latches 
of the type that has the metal 
plate extending beneath the 
handle. 


OLD 


IRON 


AND BRASS LATCHES 


By WALTER C. HUNTER 








House built in 1768. The latches 
were brought from England. 


The first American houses had 
thumb-latches of iron, hand - 
wrought, attached to the doors 
with hand-wrought nails. These 
early latches are plain, often crude, 
and were obviously made with the 
one idea of use. The owner or 
maker evidently was too busy try- 
ing to make a meagre living to be 
concerned with beauty. But as 
there are always some craftsmen 
in whom theaesthetic spirit isinnate 
we are certain that even in those 
barren 17th century days there 
were some latches which were as 
beautiful as those to be found in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 
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This latch was so old that its top was 
almost worn off and handle worn thin. 


On the Fowler House at Danvers- 
port. Built 1809. A fine house. 


The seventeen-hundreds may be 
said to be the period of fine latches. 
Our people were beginning to get 
sufficiently prosperous to think of 
the beautiful. The better houses 
of this date are fitted with brass 
latches. They are of two types. 
One, and this appears to be the 
older, consists of the handle which 
is ornamental at the ends where it 
is screwed to the door. The other 
consists of a handle attached to a 
plate. Here the chief ornamenta- 
tion is in the plate. This type has 
the appearance of strength and 
solidity; many of them were 
brought over from England. 
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An old house in New Bedford. Com- 
pare with Fowler House latch. 
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An interesting brass latch that is 
reproduced a good deal. 





Iron latch eight inches high, rude and 
sturdy in character. 


Brass latch of a graceful curve 
with a slight variation in the 


design of the two screw 


plates. 












































THE HOME MAKERS 


BLUE PRINTS 


YDIA and I called on Powell a few times at his office with 

Dobbs and Blobbs. We wanted to get our architectural 
ideas in shape on paper; but, bless you, every architectural 
idea we possessed oozed out at our finger-tips as soon as we 
entered the office. We lost our ideas quicker than a man 
loses his toothache in a dentist’s waiting-room. The office 
boy looked at us with the drooping eye of superiority, several 
stenographers of a severely Doric style of architecture went 
on with their typing, as unconcerned as the Juggernaut of 
Fate; and when we were finally ushered into the reception 
room, my goodness, what a place it was! I can’t pretend to 
describe it in detail. It was just painfully aesthetic, low 
lights and soft colors and funny old-fashioned furniture that 
looked as if it had been dug up from a peat bog. Even 
Powell, when he came into the room, seemed changed. He 
was just as nice as ever, but his surroundings gave him a sort 
of sacerdotal air. 

“‘Goodness gracious!’’ I said. ‘‘This is no place for a steel 
hoop man. I feel like throwing one of those aesthetic tiles 
through the favrile glass in your windows, or spitting on the 
floor, or doing something outrageous. I’d be afraid even to 
mention a six thousand dollar house in a room like this. 
This room ought to be named, like a Pullman sleeper, ‘ Petunia’ 
or ‘Portulaca.’ I understand, of course, that the firm is only 
putting on side to impress its clients, but it isn’t exactly an 
atmosphere in which little houses grow.”’ 

The matter resolved itself into Powell’s visiting us often 
at our bourgeois flat, and working out the plans after dinner. 
He made all kinds of rude sketches that I suppose were very 
artistic, wiggles and smears and smudges and geometric 
figures on aspree. We talked closets and hallways and stairs, 
cellars and flues and ceilings and I don’t know what all, until 
we were blue in the face and had brains like fried eggs that 
the cook has gone away and forgotten. 

I never was very fond of jig saw puzzles, even as a pastime, 
but when it came to putting together impossible pieces, and 
making that the business of your life, it was too much. I 
didn’t understand then, and I don’t understand now, how 
changing the location of the butler’s pantry could affect the 
attic stairs, or what relation could possibly exist between the 
back porch and the nursery. 

I got so that I just sat back, and let the plans form them- 
selves, if they would. I trusted to Powell and Lydia, for of 
course, just as soon as I showed distress signals, Lydia stepped 
into the breach the way women always do. I would have 
said beforehand that drawing the plans for our house would 
have been lots of fun, and I suppose it would have been, if I 
had only taken it right; but, you see, this was our first house, 
and we had every reason to believe that it would be our last 
one; and I was too anxious that everything, down to the last 
detail, should be exactly right. 

At last the point was reached where we had to call the 
plans finished. Powell had the blue prints made, and to tell 
the truth, they made me feel blue. They were so correct 
and rectangular and full of figures and incomprehensible 
marks and lines, I didn’t know whether they were maps or 
fever charts or curve plottings of the higher geometry. Of 
course they were wonderful plans, and after studying them 
awhile, I began to get some idea of their meaning. I found 
out that apostrophes meant feet, and quotation marks meant 
inches, and I could tell the difference, if I stopped to think, 
between a passage and a wall. They were the plans of our 
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house—no doubt about that; but they seemed to have about 
the same relation to the house of our imagination as a pressed 
flower has to the real flower, alive and glowing on its stem. 

The worst of it was that I got to waking up about four 
o’clock in the morning with the horrible question ‘‘ Will there 
be enough light in the laundry, or were we just right in placing 
the cellar stairs?” I had revolved everything so often in my 
mind that I had lost all sense of definition. I was getting 
into a nightmare state in which I couldn’t tell the difference 
between a door knob and a drain 

I could see that Lydia was worried about me, and I was 
worried about myself; and I saw that I should have to have 
the matter out, and get things straightened. 

I suppose most people have to have interviews with them- 
selves from time to time. I know I have to. Sometimes I 
go into the bathroom and lock the door and look at myself in 
the shaving mirror and give myself a good talking to. At 
other times, I take a long walk. In my attack of plan-mad- 
ness, a long walk seemed indicated, as the doctors would say, 
so I took one. 

It was a summer evening, nobody was in town, of course, 
and I struck out for the crowded streets, and found myself at 
last walking in Central Park. It was full of lovers. I wonder 
what lovers do in winter. When I am President, I’m going 
to appoint a Secretary of Romantic Relations and establish 
winter courting parlors all over the land. 

The lovers didn’t notice me and I didn’t notice them any 
more than I could help, but the only policeman I passed looked 
at me suspiciously, and I don’t wonder; for when I am in one 
of those introspective moods, I bear a striking resemblance 
to E. H. Sothern in Hamlet. I wasn’t thinking of the police- 
man or the park or the lovers, for that matter. I was thinking 
of myself, and I was talking to myself. 

‘“‘See here, Horace,” I said, ‘“‘you are building a house, you 
are creating a home, you are doing what you have dreamed of 
doing for years and years. And yet, instead of being happy, 
you are making yourself miserable over it. What’s the 
reason?” 

The answer didn’t come at once, and I began to ask myself 
whether I had had the same experience with other things in 
life. I made a sort of panorama of my past, and by gracious! 
I found that at every important step in it I had had exactly 
the same experience. I remembered that when I first began 
to sell steel hoops, I was so anxious to be successful that I 
was almost a total failure. I was afraid it would make a 
bad impression on customers if my shoes weren’t perfectly 
polished and if my hands weren’t chemically clean, and I kept 
my trousers creased so that you could almost shave with them, 
and plastered down my hair until it looked like a mass of 
shoe blacking and glue. If a customer started to say any- 
thing, I-hastened to agree with his views before I even knew 
what his views were, and I was constantly smiling, like an 
actor I once saw in the part of Malvolio. Why, at night my 
face actually ached from my affable smiles. It was a merey 
that I didn’t get kicked out of offices, and I guess that lots of 
people wanted to kick me out. No wonder I didn’t sell any 
goods. And I remembered, just after I got married, how 
anxious I was to make Lydia happy. I kept asking her every 
other minute whether she was happy, and just how happy she was. 

“Are you happy?” I’d ask. “Are you perfectly happy? 
Are you perfectly sure?” 

(Continued on page 220) 

















Home of Mr. F. S. Harkness, New London, Conn. 


Concrete block construction in gray with green tile roof and 


green shutters, dark green window boxes and white window frames. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
PERMANENT CONSTRUCTION 


By JOSEPH HUSBAND 


IF GARDLESS of whether the outlay represented is a 

/few or many thousands of dollars a house is an invest- 
ment and should be as carefully investigated as aninvestment 
in stocks or bonds. But curiously, it is a fact that while the 
average bond investor will analyze and investigate with pains- 
taking thoroughness the securities he is considering, the house 
that he plans to build is rarely given more than scant consid- 
eration. The color scheme, the room arrangement and the 
number of baths seem more vital than the enduring quality 
of the building; an attractive exterior and interior seem more 
important than the materials and type of construction and 
their relation to the value of building a generation hence. 
Perhaps the reason lies chiefly in the fact that, accustomed 
for generations to the house of frame construction, we are 
likely to forget that the frame houses of today are a very dif- 
ferent proposition from the sturdy houses of our grandfathers. 
Good lumber today commands a premium; inferior quality 
of lumber in short lengths and skimped sizes is too often hid- 
den under a veneer of brick or a skin of stucco. Quick balloon 
types of construction seem miraculously to fly together. It 
is small wonder that in a few years cracked plaster, settled 





Interior of a concrete house showing mantel of concrete and decorative tile, 
sparingly used, and rich in color. 
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walls and a general dilapidation indicate the unworthiness of 
the investment. 

Nor does the house builder today sufficiently consider the 
great strides that in very recent years have been made in 
industrial building construction, and the possible applications 
of these new methods to home building. The modern house 
too often possesses two great defects that may mean a possible 
loss of the entire investment—combustibility and lack of dura- 
bility. 

A fire can soon reduce the most pretentious dwelling to a 
worthless mass of ruins and often with loss of life. Studded 
walls, wooden floors and the dry timber surrounding chim- 
neys and flues, and sometimes faulty electric wiring, are 
constant hazards. Too often today do we find the house 
that was built to cover us and our children’s children in a 
condition, after even a couple of years, that demands almost 
rebuilding. Too often does the flimsy, modern dwelling 
prove difficult to maintain in a sanitary condition where thin 
walls fail to keep out the weather and cheap construction 
permits the harboring of mice and vermin. 

That we still build along these unsatisfactory lines comes 
chiefly from ignorance of the economy and feasibility of other 
materials. The average man believes that a fireproof house 
is a rich man’s luxury. He does not investigate. He 
is unaware that the very small additional cost will in a very 
few years repay him through the economy of its upkeep. He 
does not heed the warning of his neighbor’s fire loss, nor con- 
sider the peace of living in security. 

Today it is possible at a very small additional cost to build 
a lasting, fireproof, sanitary house in practically any style 
architecture. Two strictly modern building materials 
have made this possible: concrete and hollow tile. 

The house of concrete or hollow tile is fireproof; it is endur- 
ing—a permanent investment. It is economical, demanding 
but little annual upkeep; it is easily heated, warm in winter 
and. cool in summer; it is dry; it is rat and vermin-proof; it 
is comfortable and healthful; it is practically sound proof; 
there is no vibration. 

The many combinations of concrete and tile afford a wide 
range for such economies as may be necessary. Either mate- 
rial may be used alone with entire success. Each has its, 
respective merits, but concrete has far less limitation. 
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Build worthy foundations. Here concrete offers for the 
house the same service that it renders the factory or ware- 
house. A concrete foundation will everlastingly endure. In 
planning the concrete foundation, especially if the house rests 
fairly low to the ground, it is always advisable to consider the 
construction of concrete light wells around the cellar windows. 
These may be covered with iron gratings, giving not only 
good light for the basement but protection from intruders. 
Concrete for the outside cellar stairs and stair well solves the 
problem of a damp and rotting stairway. Concrete for the 
floor means a cellar that is always dry and can be easily kept 
clean. 

Concrete for the upper walls may be employed in mono- 
lithic construction or in blocks. Reinforced concrete is 
unquestionably preferable and is especially desirable for 
houses of simple and classic lines, although it is readily adapted 
to almost any treatment. Natural concrete surfaces aré of a 
delightful gray of the same quality as certain limestones. 
But plain mortar-facing finishes are not always suitable for 
every design, and to meet other requirements the concrete 
may be brushed or scrubbed, or sand-blasted when thoroughly 
cured. These operations produce a rich, roughened texture. 
Another interesting texture may be obtained by tooling the 
surface, and the variety may be still further carried by the 
way in which the strokes are given. Thus perpendicular 
blows will roughen the surface, while a glancing stroke will 
give a lineal marking. If the decorative effect of color is 
desired, a thousand different materials give wide selection. 
By mixing with the concrete, marble, gravel, granite, or almost 
any durable rock material endless effects of color and pleasing 
surfaces are possible. Mosaics may be set in the wet con- 
crete; tiles in strong colors, inset, offer delightful contrasts. 

Blocks of concrete offer a most satisfactory form of con- 
struction due chiefly to the variety of surface treatment pos- 
sible to obtain when casting the blocks. The regularity of 
the blocks which are made to simulate stone is rarely pleasing. 
If blocks are used, one has the choice of many surface finishes, 
or a concrete stucco may be applied to the entire surface. 

Hollow tile is somewhat cheaper for wall construction and 
the limitless variety of shapes of the tiles makes it possible 
to conform to the most difficult requirements. This practical 
material offers nearly all of the advantages of reinforced con- 
crete except that it does not afford a finished surface, but must 
be covered with stucco. 

The main floor is perhaps one of the most important fea- 
tures in a house. So great is the percentage of fires starting 
from overheated furnaces that a fireproof first floor is a most 
important protection. Of course, in a reinforced concrete 
house all the floors are as fireproof as the walls and founda- 
tions, but often it is necessary to economize, in which case it 
is possible to secure a high degree of safety by building only 
the outer walls and the first floor of concrete or tile. The 
advantage of a rigid, fireproof floor is again seen when the 
question of settlement is considered. The house resting on a 
main floor that is a solid slab of stone will require little repairs, 
there will be practically no settlement, and cracking of walls 
and plaster will be at a minimum. With concrete or tile walls 
and first floor the cellar becomes a stone-lined room in which 
you could build a bonfire with impunity. Furthermore, the 
construction of the chimneys in the outer walls, preferably 
on the outside of the walls, insures against the danger of a 
broken flue and the consequent fire risk. 

Permanent fireproof floor construction may be obtained 
either by reinforced concrete in any one of a number of types 
of constructions, or by incorporating in the concrete construc- 
tion hollow tile properly spaced to lie between supporting 
beams of concrete. Such a floor is not only fireproof and a 
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An example of how small and simple a house may be, and yet be firepioof. 
It offers a good background for foundation planting. 


firm support to the house which rests on it, but is entirely 
free from vibration. 

For the inside partitions the question of economy largely 
enters. Unquestionably it is most satisfactory to continue 
the permanent construction throughout and build these also 
of concrete or tile. If this is possible, the upper floors may 
also be designed for the same construction. It is of interest 
at this point to mention the delightful tile and mosaic floors 
for halls and, in fact, the entire house that rigid construction 
makes possible. Black and white tiles in the bathroom give 
a smart effect and from a practical point of view do not show 
the dark lines of stained cement at the joints. For a hall 
red tiles are exceedingly attractive. 

Even the roof feature of the fireproof house has been satis- 
factorily solved. Although reinforced concrete roofs are by 
no means a novelty, the expense is hardly justified if the rest 
of the building is inflammable. The chief cause of roof fires 
is the burning chimney. A good roof of best wood construc- 
tion, shingled with any one of a number of standard brands 
of fireproof composition shingles or decorative tiles, will give 
absolute protection. 

Concrete is a mixture of sand, broken stone and Portland 
cement. When mixed in the proper portions with water it 
may be placed and spaded in forms to conform with any re- 
quirement of mould or shape. On hardening it becomes an 
artificial stone of great hardness, and actually grows stronger 

(Continued on page 000) 





A combination of concrete with tile roofs, and with decorative brick used 
for window sills and piazza trim. 
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Through its Reader’s Service department, THe House BEAUTIFUL ts 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. ; 

Itis important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. Itis impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. The service of the Shopping Guide is open to all readers 
of the magazine; but the service of all other departments is for the exclu- 
sive use of our subscribers. 








EK XPERIMENTAL psychologists are 


REGISTERING 


HOME fond of giving various words to their 
subjects, jotting down what these words 
connote. It must be lots of fun, almost as much fun as a 


movie show, for every word evokes a series of animated mem- 
ories. It is really better than the usual cinematograph, 
because our.movies of memory are ‘‘talkies’’ as well, and they 
are colored, and they appear before us in three dimensions. 
The practical purpose of the psychologist is often to find who 
the villain of the piece is, so that he may be run down and 
suffer the lingering death that all villains merit. With his 
past expurgated in this way, the subject is more liable to start 
a new life that will be free from villainies. 

Our purpose in referring to this psychological process is to 
ask the reader to mention the names of various building mate- 
rials, and see what they connote. We confess, on our part, 
that the word, stick, or the word, stone, suggests a weapon or 
a missile to us, showing that in our under consciousness we 
are a fighting man, although nobody would ever suspect it. 
But as we repeat the words, the image of something to break 
heads with rapidly gives place to something to build houses of, 
and we are pleased to note this evolution from destruction to 
construction that is taking place under our inner eye. 

The names of things connected with houses are almost as 
charming as the names of things connected with ships; not so 
adventurous of course—more peaceful, more stable, more’ 
productive. Roof-tree, wattled hut, ingle nook, lintel, fan- 
light, chimney pot, gambrel—what delightful words they are, 
and how they bring up the quiet virtues, not the less useful 
because they are not spectacular. 

The house building instinct comes early in the childhood 
of the individual, and it must have come early in the child- 
hood of the race. We don’t suppose that civilization could 
progress much among nomadic peoples, wandering tribes who 
were at home wherever they planted their feet, and who never 
planted anything else. In certain moods, we cannot help 





envying the vagrants of the world, the rolling stones, the 
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adventurers. Often we can’t help wishing that we could 
give freer expression to the gipsy blood that exists in all of us. 
It’s too bad that we can’t cut loose without warning for Cal- 
cutta, or Kamchatka, the restless Oregon, or where the 
Amazon rolls and hears no sound save the teeth-gnashing of 
its man-eating fish. 

The adventurers of the world do seem to have a good time 
of it, and they do bring home exotic treasure, even if they 
are only the tales they tell. But, when all is said and done, 
what have they gone forth for to see? They have gone either 
to lose themselves or to find themselves. Why girdle the 
globe, when what they were seeking was pulsing all the time 
under their B. V. D.’s? 

It is very reassuring to us stay-at-homes to realize that we 
may find adventures by the fireside, and that to the philo- 
sophic eye, a begonia in a flower pot is just as suggestive as the 
most luxuriant and poisonous of tropical growths. These 
adventurers live on a diet of caviare and tabasco, but the real 
work of the world is done on a diet of pork chops and Phila- 
delphia scrapple. 

If the experimental psychologist we have referred to should 
mention the word, home, what a troop of happy pictures would 
rise in the mind, beginning with the old place, away back in 
Ohio, with the butternut trees above it, and the scrubbed red 
brick walk going down to the wide elm-shaded street, and 
ending with the house we are just about to move into—it has 
the most wonderful plumbing you ever saw, and the latest 
lighting fixtures, and the most harmonious furnishings. Why, 
a person couldn’t have a mean thought in such a place as that. 

The word, home, would bring up the whole history of our 
lives, and with some of us, maybe, it would bring up some 
things that weren’t very pleasant. Possibly with some of us 
the word, home, .would connote restrictions and prohibitions 
we didn’t understand, strait-laced Sabbaths, and stiff-necked 
week days, reluctant bedtimes, and rebellious wakings-up. 
Maybe with a few of us the word, home, would mean a place 
that was open when every other place was closed, a last resort, 
a necessary evil. 

Of course, we have to blame somebody else for pictures of 
this nature. It was the fault of the elder generation, which, 
from a mistaken ideal of love, did its best to make duty dis- 
agreeable. We know better than that nowadays; and that is 
why we have a billiard room in the new house, and why we 
have put in a wonderful teak-wood floor for dancing. That 
is why the nursery has rounded corners and wall paper almost 
as wonderful as Maxfield Parrish drawings. We want our 
home the first place for our children to come back to rather 
than the last. We want that little word of four letters to 
stand as a symbol of creative life and constructive happiness. 
We want home to be something they would gladly die for, if 
necessary; but more than that, we want it to be something 
for which they will gladly live. 

HICAGO has been proving 

for a good many years, her 
sincere and practical interest in 
art, but perhaps her Public School Art Society is as unusual and 
commendable as any of her organizations. This society has for 
its object the supervision and selection of pictures, bas-reliefs, 
mural paintings, casts, and even flowers in the public school 
buildings of Chicago; the elimination, cleaning and repairing of 
old possessions; the distribution of new purchases and gifts; the 
managing of loan exhibitions. It has, through several exhibi- 
tions, graphically explained and classified the types of pictures 
suitable for schoolroom use, and it has made it possible for the 
pupils of the public schools to visit the Art Institute regularly, 
and under stimulating and sympathetic interpreters. Besides 
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this, it has coéperated with Mothers’ Clubs, Women’s Clubs 
and Art Societies—arousing their interest in the question of 
proper and elevating decoration, and often stimulating them 
to make gifts. 

The Society, which is twelve years old, has done strikingly 
constructive work. Teachers from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, confronted by the wistful faces of their little charges, 
have written pleadingly for ‘“‘something pleasant to look 
upon; something to suggest pleasant thoughts and emotions.”’ 
And others, touched by the meagerness of the childish lives 
under their charge and by the responsive eagerness of these 
lives when appealed to, have begged for the loan exhibits to 
remain ‘just a little longer.” 

The love of beauty is one of the greatest joys that can bless 
the individual life; and to cultivate that love in a child is to 
confer on him an inestimable gift. ‘‘ Possession is more a 
matter of appreciation than ownership,” and the children 
who live day after day with some tender picture, which they 
have been taught not only to love but to understand, are 
undergoing a permanent refinement of mind and spirit. 

To expect the average teacher to know the best decoration 
for her school room—from the point of architecture and psy- 
chology as well as pure art—is to expect too much. This is a 
special branch of artistic training, and requires a specific body 
to do it properly. 

Those to whom beauty is a vital part of life will appreciate 
instantly the excellent purpose and achievement of the Chicago 
Public School Art Society. Those who have missed this great 
solace must be even more touched by the thought of the en- 
riched lives of thousands of little children who come under its 
happy influence. 





HOUSE without a clock is almost as barren 
as a house without a baby, and clocks differ 
even more than babies in their personalities. We know clocks, 
urbane and corpulent, who with their ecclesiastical chimes, are 
just as good to have in the house as bishops. Other clocks, 
wheezing before they strike, are like asthmatic old men, and 
many young little ivory clocks, with their palpitating tick-tick- 
tick, are as nervous, we were going to say as nervous as debu- 
tantes, but we remember that debutantes are never nervous. 

We all know what mean dispositions alarm clocks have. 
Those remarkable clocks with torsion spring pendulums are 
too unhuman even to be disagreeable. They never tick their 
whole life long, and running a whole year with a single wind- 
ing, they seem to typify eternity rather than time. We have 
a friend who names her clocks. There is Falstaff, Ariel, 
Peterkin, Mark Tapley, and several others. 
is as cheering to look at as a bit of blue sky, and there was a 
time in our friend’s life when she needed cheering. Troubles 
and losses accumulated, and a crisis arrived when she felt an 
impulse to go where everything else had gone. She happened 
to look up at that moment, and there was Mark Tapley with 
his cheery tick, smiling down at her. The little clock was as 
efficacious in her crisis as the lithograph of Kitchener was 
in O. Henry’s famous story. 

We confess that we have rather a contempt for wrist watches. 
They suggest to us, possibly erroneously, decadent life. If 
we were going out and wanted to take a timepiece with us, 
and didn’t have an honest, real watch that would live in our 
pocket where he belonged, we would prefer, instead of a frivo- 
lous wrist watch, to take, if the choice were forced on us, the 
grandfather’s clock of our ancestors. He would be a worth- 
while companion on our travels, wise and weighty, dignified 
and sonorous, an elder statesman among timepieces, with a 
sovereign contempt, doubtless, for the way we do things at 
the present day. 


CLOCKS 
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VACATION 
IS OVER 


ACATION is over, hurray, hurray! What 

fun to go back to business and our winter 
clothes and our city houses! How did we 
ever get along without electric light and running water? 
Toasting bacon on a pine splinter is all very well, for a while; 
and canvas shoes and flannel clothing is nice if one lives in the 
tropics; but it does make a man feel good, when cold weather 
comes, to slip into his fur-lined overcoat again, and there’s 
something grateful and comforting about a civilized dinner; 
and it is great to get all fixed physically and spiritually and 
sartorially for the symphony concert, or the opera, or the 
Follies of 1917, if we are that kind of man. 

Our house is a good deal more luxurious than we remem- 
bered it—soft light and thick rugs, books gleaming in dull gold 
and crimson. Won’t it be fun to read the newest or the oldest 
book some night when we don’t go to the theatre, and won’t 
it be fun to run in to see the Springers and find out everything 
that happened during the summer at Naponock? Letters 
are pretty unsatisfactory things after all. Most fun of all 
will be to go to the office again. Of course we dread it a little, 
just as we dread our cold bath of a morning, but after the 
first plunge, what invigoration! We are in the world of affairs 
again, we are factors in the great game of production and dis- 
tribution. It is just as much fun to capture that Chicago cus- 
tomer we have been angling for for so long, as it is to lift a 
palpitating salmon trout in our landing net. If we had 
stayed in the country much longer, we should have become 
aboriginal. Without any work to keep us there, we should 
have become slouchy in our walk, unkempt in our appearance, 
sluggish in our intellectual reactions. 

We went to the country to get away from our business, but 
it is a question whether our business wasn’t with us just the 
same, whether a process of unconscious cerebration or incu- 
bation wasn’t taking place. We suppose that the theory of 
unconscious cerebration would explain part of the philosophy 
of vacations. We try so hard to think up ways of increasing 
our business that our hair either starts to fall out or else feels as 
if it were copper-fastened inside our skull, but yet we don’t get 
thesmallest idea. Indespair, we start on our vacation and then, 
while we’re exploring some mountain wood-path or washing off 
the sea water under the shower, a great idea pops into our head 
the way a squash-flower opens; and, ten to one, it’s along alto- 
gether different lines from any we’ve been consciously thinking 
about. Lots of things, and many of them the best things, we 

‘an get only by relaxing and apparently renouncing. Say 
what we will and strive as we may it is a question whether 
anybody ever does get away from what is near his heart. 

We have a friend who is a professional fisherman, and every 
once in a while, he comes to Boston on a vacation, and spends 
most of his time hobnobbing with other fishermen on Tea 
Wharf. We know an editor who, by dint of great ingenuity, 
managed to spend a month’s vacation in the Canadian Rockies. 
Home he came at the end of his sojourn, with some wonderful 
articles for the magazine, the product of a local genius whom 
he had discovered in the wilds. And another friend of ours, 
a carpenter and builder by trade, who had naturally expanded 
into real estate, was ordered to Atlantic City by his physician. 
Up and down the board walk he wandered, perplexed and 
debilitated by the aimless life that was going on all about him. 
At last, he went to the clerk of his hotel and asked if he might 
borrow a hammer, a saw, some lumber, and some nails. He 
had noticed that the shelves in his closet were very awk- 
wardly arranged, and he spent three happy days re-building 
them, and went home much benefited by his visit to Atlantic 
City. We grunt and groan about having to go to business, 
but in our heart of hearts, we know that our greatest satisfac- 
tion isin our job. Blessed is the man who has found his work. 











A COTTAGE SOLARIUM 


DOUBLE SASHES ON A SUN-PIAZZA—HOW THEY HELPED TO KEEP A LITTLE SUMMER 
HOUSE WARM ALL WINTER 


By I. F. COOKE 


HE prospect of a winter in the country opened before 

us unexpectedly, provided we could meet the problem 
of converting this tiny house, designed for summer outings, 
into tolerably comfortable 


until after sunset, and even till bed-time, if the day was not 
bitterly cold. After the first of March we rarely needed a 
hearth fire on sunny days, nor on the evenings of sunny days. 
The solarium was the fav- 
orite place on mild even- 








winter quarters. Its heat- ’ ea 
ing plant consisted of a 
range in the kitchen and 
a fireplace in the parlor. 
In no other room was 
there even a chimney. We 
shrank from the thrifty 
rural practice of closing 
up the fireplace and set- 
ting a stove on the hearth. 
On the other hand the 
thought of the cords of 
wood that would melt 
away on that open hearth 
between Octoberand May 
was serious enough to 
make us pause. 

A south-west porch oc- 
cupied nearly one fourth 
of the ground floor. It 
occurred to someone that 
it might be enclosed with 
glass. Inthe mountains, 
after November, one can 
count on two sunny days 
out of three—almost; and 
the dark days are apt to 
be mild. So, in October, 
the porch was enclosed 
with ordinary storm win- 
dows hung with double- 
action hinges; the plan 
being to make the sola- 
rium a permanent feature 
of the house, for every 
season here has its cold 
and blustery days. 

This single wall of glass 
did such good service that 
later we decided to double 
it. The new wall was 
placed outside the first, 
and made as nearly air- 
tight as possible, the sash 
being placed close togeth- 
er and the seams covered by cleats firmly screwed down. 
The improvement in the solarium as a heating plant was im- 
mediately felt. It became unbearably hot during the middle 
of the day, obliging us to open all doors that gave on to it. 
This was in December. 

As a rule, toward eleven o’clock of sunny mornings we 
began to neglect the hearth fire. By noon it had pretty well 
died out. No matter how cold the day, if the sun shone, a 
fire in the kitchen range and an open solarium kept a floor 
space of some 700 square feet at a comfortable temperature 











This little house designed for summer use and without a cellar would ordinarily have 
been a glutton of fuel during a winter’s occupancy. 





The piazza enclosed with double sashes which acted as a conserver of the sun’s heat 
and thereby materially reduced the consumption of coal. 


ings. A shaded lamp in 
a corner and the moon- 
light flooding the floor 
was the time we loved 
most. 

All agreed that a pleas- 
anter winter had never 
been lived through. It 
seemed almost too good 
to be true. Wind and 
rain beat on the outer 
wall of glass and we only 
realized the more how 
impregnable we were. 
We could look out on a 
world tossed and flung 
about in frantic winds, 
see the pines bend and 
rise and beat the air with 
their huge green plumes 
while not a sound of their 
distress reached our ears. 
It was even a bit uncanny 
to witness a storm with all 
the storm sounds left out, 
—too much like being 
deaf. Were it not forthe 
wind racing over the slats 
of the blinds, thrilling us 
into a purely sympathetic 
shudder, our insulation 
would have been com- 
plete; for we had storm 
doors and double windows 
everywhere. 

It was a long and very 
severe winter. Our coun- 
try neighbors complained 
bitterly of the strength 
and persistence of the 
cold. Fuel cost them 
more than food. We 
brought them to see our 
solarium which demon- 
strated so successfully the economic value of the sun’s heat 
imprisoned by glass. We had hopes of seeing every verandah 
in the village turned into a winter sun-room. But inthis we 
were disappointed. The cost of the solarium was considerable; 
and although it appeared that in two years it would pay for 
itself merely as a heating device, our neighbors were unable or 
unwilling to make the initial outlay. We wished that a 
serious propaganda might be undertaken to induce farmers 
and working men in villages who own their own houses, to 
raise their standard of living to include a winter sun-room. 
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“ROSSTREVOR,” like the ancient Irish town whose name it bears, is built on a hilltop which overlooks the picturesque “Horse Shoe Bend” of the Tennessee 
River and commands a superb view of range upon range of the Chilhowee and Great Smoky Mountains. 


“ROSSTREVOR”’ 


THE HOME OF MR. AND MRS. W. C. ROSS OF KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
By SOPHIE C. HARRILL 


FTER riding some four miles down the Kingston Pike 
from Knoxville, the road suddenly forks, and one is 
drawn instinctively to the left on the historic Lowe’s Ferry 
road, and if we are dwellers on History Street, naturally we 
want to visit the birthplace of our great naval hero Farragut, 
and we journey on to Lowe’s Ferry twenty miles away. If 
we are on pleasure bent, then just one mile on this pike 
will bring us to the Cherokee Country Club with its far-famed 
golf links, its tennis courts and its bathing. But if we are 
interested in the gentle art of home-making, we leave the Club 
grounds and a few turns bring us to the entrance of ‘‘Ross- 
trevor,”’ the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Ross. This name, 
let me add, is not a fanciful combination of family names, 
but is the name of a town in County Down, Ireland, a town 
built on a very high bluff overlooking the water, and was 
the home of some of the ancestors of the present mistress 
of ‘Rosstrevor.” Like the ancient Irish town, this home is 
built on a hill top which overlooks the picturesque ‘‘Horse 
Shoe Bend” of the Tennes- 
see River commanding a 
superb view of range upon 
range of the Chilhowee and 
Great Smoky Mountains. 
The approach to the home 
is from an east entrance, 
through a splendid forest of 
mighty oaks, left standing 
just as nature planned with 
undergrowth of red bud and 
dogwood. The various little 
paths are bordered by wood 
violet, snow-drops, heart 
leaves and anemones. 
“Rosstrevor”’ is a thor- 
oughly delightful modern 
American home, built along 
generous Colonial lines. On 
the first floor opening off the 
spacious hall, with its high 





From the west windows can be seen the formal garden in its summer dress of 
pink and blue and white,—rose and delphinium and Madonna lilies. 
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panelled walls, are the living-room and dining-room, each with 
its immense long window “which shows the river like a picture 
ina frame.” There is asun-parlor with baskets of long sword- 
ferns and vine-covered trellises at one side of the living-room, 
while on the corresponding side of the dining-room is the 
glass-enclosed breakfast-room with its white enameled table 
and Windsor chairs. 

One of the interesting features is a small room just to the 
rear of the sun-parlor and opening off of the living-room, a 
typical den, with oak panelled walls and gun cases, various 
tables and lounging chairs. There is nothing particularly 
mysterious looking about this room—just a room where 
“good fellows get together’”—and yet when the master of 
the home pulled forward a table and pressed an electric 
button in the wall, the panels of solid wood flew open, and 
behold! there was a secret stair. A chair was moved from 
its position against the wall, another button touched, and 
an enclosure for an immense iron safe became visible. There 

were some three or four such 
ak ’ closets—each containing 
something of interest and all 
cleverly concealed. 

In the hall are ancestral 
portraits and miniatures, 
quaint little half-moon ta- 
bles, placed primly against 
the walls, a rare old sofa of 
Empire design and a Grand- 
father’s clock on the stair 
landing. 

In describing the living- 
room of this house I want to 
quote from one who is a fre- 
quent visitor there: ‘‘The 
heart of this house is the 
immense living-room fire- 
place with its mighty pile of 
blazing logs; the hearth is 
of pale brown brick and 





BREE wasew: 


“ROSSTREVOR” is a thoroughly delightful modern American home, built upon generous colonial lines. Each bed room has its 


sleeping porch: a sun-parlor opens off one side of the living-room, and a glass-enclosed breakfast-room off the dining-room. 
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Both the living-room and the dining-room have a large horizontal window which frames the marvellous view like a picture. In the 
house of F. C. Church, the artist, his view of the Hudson River is made a part of his wall decoration in the same way. 
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First Floor 
Plan. 














over the dark passions of the lower na- 
ture. The mother of this house knew 
what she was about when she chose 
this pictured myth from the stores of 
ancient wisdom and hung it above the 
hearth fire where her children’s eyes 
might rest upon it every day—she has 
taught them the meaning of the leg- 
end and she devotes herself sincere- 


In the spacious panelled hallway is a welcoming fireplace. The staircase landing is lengthened into a ly to the task of making them realize 
semi-gallery in a manner foreign to the New England Colonial. in their own lives its significance and 

truth.” 
over the mantel is the art treasure of the house. It is a Above stairs each bed-room has its sleeping porch, and no 


piece of tapestry designed and executed by Albert Herter from member would think of sleeping indoors, however cold or 
ideas and suggestions made by the mistress of the house. It disagreeable the night. 

represents the old Greek story of Bellerophon and the Chimera, From the west windows of the house can be seen the formal 
so charmingly told in Hawthorne’s ‘Wonder Tales.’ Belle- garden in its summer dress of pink and blue—rose and 
rophon is seated on the Winged Pegasus who has risen into delphinium, and the placid swimming pool with its screenery 
the air with the Chimera clinging to him, its claws growth of Douglas Spruce and Hemlock, bordered all around 


deep in the quivering white fanks, 


tail coiled around its snowy hoofs 
—Bellerophon has already struck off 
two of the monster’s heads, and is in 
the act of striking the last and deadliest, 
the dragon head. It is a majestic 
piece of symbolism, beautifully por- 
trayed in rich color and with much 
depth of feeling, depicting the immor- 
tal strife between good and evil—and 
the conquest of the human soul, re- 
lying on the winged strength and 
speed of its own divine higher self, 





























Second Floor Plan. 


its writhing green Continued on page 226) 





The hearth in the living-room is of pale brown brick and over the mantel is a tapestry, representing the 
old Greek story of Bellerophon and the Chimera, designed by Albert Herter. 











HOW TO LIGHT THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


ELECTRICITY—MAKING A HOME GENERATING PLANT SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE UTILITY—GASOLINE ENGINES 


By WILLIAM C. DROUET 


N a single but illuminating sentence Henry Cabot Lodge, 

U.S. senator from Massachusetts, brings home to us the 
vital import to the nation of the mechanical and electrical 
developments of the past half-century. In one of his telling 
speeches, advocating the cause of preparedness, he said 
recently, ‘‘The ocean in former years regarded as a natural 
protection against European invasion is no longer a barrier, 
but is in fact, thanks to modern science, a means of access to 
our shores.” 

An ominous warning indeed and of indisputable fact, it 
may also be asserted that the same agency, if we shall recog- 
nize the need in time, may be utilized by us to the utmost 
to meet possible eventualities. For example, in its conquest 
of time, distance, darkness, force of gravity, inertia, etc., it 
brings within our grasp the efficient unification and organiza- 
tion of a nation, however vast in territorial expanse or scat- 
tered its center of population. It has, moreover, bestowed its 
blessings with impartial hand regardless of whether one lived 
and plied his vocation within or without these centers of 
population or however remote therefrom. 

Not so many years ago the facetiously inclined dweller in 
the cities grinned patronizingly when the subject of his early 
environment was broached. Today such a manifestation 
would betray the same childlike ingenuousness, not to use a 
harsher term, on his own part as we formerly associated with 
our more bucolic kinsmen. This evolution, if it has been 
rapid, has been so gradual and logical as to evoke no com- 
ment from commercial travellers or others in more or less 
frequent contact, but to the city resident “going back” 
after a lapse of years, the changes wrought by science are 
decidedly impressive. 

Modern agricultural machinery, motor driven, gasoline or 
electrical, or both, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, motor 
driven pumps, milking 
machines, telephones, 
electric lights, in fact 
electricity-making 
machinery, and count- 
less other innovations 
have worked a wonderful 
and beneficent transfor- 
mation in the life of the 
present-day farmer. But 
it is of electricity-making 
or home generating 
plants that the writer 
desires to treat, more 
especially those suitable 
for country residence 
utility. 

As science, ever reach- 
ing its opportunity, 
forced its way back into 
the remotest parts of 
nature’s garden, modern 
residence building fol- 





moved the demand of lighting by electricity, the advantages 
of which it would not seem necessary, at this date, to enum- 
erate. 

Happily for the country residence seeker as for the tiller 
of soil the enterprise of various electric light and power syndi- 
cates has brought lighting by electricity as well as other elec- 
trical utilities well within his reach, and, what is more, electric 
service from such sources, invariably proves to be not only 
the most satisfactory but the most economical. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, for whom some explana- 
tion might seem in order, it may be said that current supplied 
from commercial sources is invariably of standard voltage 
(electrical pressure), which means that the consumer in utiliz- 
ing such standard service has access to the broadest market 
in his use of the various current consuming devices. In other 
words he buys standard devices from the biggest warehouse 
stock, the advantage of which, considering range of utility, 
supply and repairs, is obvious. The list of such devices is 
rapidly approaching the interminable but among the most 
common are lamps, motors, heating devices, both household 
and industrial, cooking impedimenta, vibrators, vacuum 
cleaners, warming pads, blankets, fans, and ventilating equip- 
ment. In short, the best way to get the best electric service 
is to connect with the nearest electric lighting company and 
in due course with its lines. In cases where the prospective 
consumption is more or less large and the distances to nearest 
lines considerable, it is for the consumer to determine, after 
investigation, whether it would be better for him to assume 
the cost of overhead construction (meaning erection of poles 
and lines and possibly cost of material) necessary to bring the 
service where it is to be used, or invest in a plant of his own 
of sufficient capacity to meet his requirements. This alter- 
native is of course con- 
tingent upon the disin- 
clination of the nearest 
current supplying com- 
pany to assume the 
expense of such con- 
struction. 

From a small to large 
capacity plant the cost 
increases rapidly, due 
largely to increased 
amount of metals, cop- 
per more particularly, 
that is required in their 
manufacture. Informa- 
tion as to range of prices 
of the various makes, 
their relative character- 
istics and capacities, 
once the prospective 
purchaser has deter- 
mined his requirements, 
is so readily obtainable 
from the endless amount 
of commercial literature 
in circulation as not to 
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lowed in its wake, and 
usually abreast of it 


Switchboard, dynamo and battery of private electric lighting system. 
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justify space in these 
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columns. It would seem therefore suffi- 
cient to set forth herein two typical plants 
of approximately minimum range and cost, 
upon which the reader may base further 
research. 

Such plants usually consist of four im- 
portant units, viz. engine or other source 
of motive power, generator (belted to 
source of motive power), storage battery 
(reservoir of current supply) and panel 
board bearing instruments for control 
and regulation of current. The reader will 
note voltage specifications, in this case 
thirty volts, as being considerably lower 
than that supplied by current selling com- 
panies, usually 110, 7. c., for ordinary resi- 
dence service. 

The low voltage eliminates the possi- 
bility of shocks, and reduces danger result- 
ing from accidental short circuit. No 
engine is supplied for driving the genera- 
tor in the plant first specified as the outfit 
is intended to be belted to an engine or 
other form of power already available. If 








This generator starts itself on the turning 
of the switch and stops automatically when the 
batteries are fully charged. 
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amount of energy available in the storage 
battery, thus indicating when to start and 
when to stop the charge. The battery 
may be charged when no current is being 
used for other purposes, or if the demand 
is not too heavy, when some current is 
being used for motors or lights. 

The frequency with which the battery 
must be charged depends, of course, on 
the extent to which it is used; motors and 
heating devices when added, of course, 
require more current than lighting alone. 

In detail the operation of such an outfit 
is this: first, the current generated main- 
tains such lights as are “‘on’’; second, all 
surplus current is stored in the battery. 
If more lights are switched on for a time 
than the dynamo can carry, then the 
battery supplies this extra current and all 
without any special attention. Could 
anything be more automatic or desirable? 

If desired, all lights may be taken from 
the battery, the engine being run only in 
the daytime once or twice weekly. When 
this is done, a somewhat larger battery 








Pr 


no engine is available any small engine of 
reliable make and suitable size may be 
purchased. Any ordinary oil, gas, or gasoline engine of the 
“hit and miss” type can be used. If water power is available, 
a water wheel should prove the cheapest and the most satis- 
factory way to drive the generator. 

The storage battery is composed of fifteen cells of the lead 
type. It acts in the capacity of a reservoir, storing energy 
furnished by the generator, and delivering it for use when 
desired. The battery is simple, clean and reliable. Full 
instructions for keeping it in good operating condition are 
sent with the equipment and may be easily followed. 

The control panel is used to connect the generator, battery, 
and various circuits by opening or closing the proper switches. 
Three different arrangements of the circuits can be obtained 
on each control panel to suit the requirements of the operator 
as conditions change from time to time; thus: 

(1) Load may be operated from battery only. 

(2) Load may be operated from generator only. 

(3) Load may be operated from generator and battery 
operating together. The first method 
is generally used at night when it is 
usually not desired to run the engine. 
The second method is usually em- 
ployed during the day when it is most 
convenient to run the engine and 
when it is desirable to conserve the 
energy stored in the battery. The 
third method may be used either 
during the day or at night when 
heavy demands are made on the 
outfit. 

The automatic ‘Cut-out” and 
“Cut-in”’ switch on the control panel 
serves the purpose of disconnecting 
the charging circuit in case the pres- 
sure or voltage from the generator 
should fail at any time, and will re- 
store the circuit when the voltage 
again reaches the proper value charg- 
ing the batteries. 

An ampere-hour meter on the con- 
trol panel shows at all times the 








Gasoline engine that is made according to specifications 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters and bears their 
label of approval. 


should be installed than when the dynamo 
is run a part of each evening. In any case, light is always 
available whether dynamo is running or not. 

Almost no attendance is needed to keep the storage battery 
charged. What can be accomplished with such a plant? Or 
in the phraseology of the ‘“‘trade,’’ what “load”’ will it carry? 
For illustration let us consider a “lighting load.” 

For a 30-volt plant, 30-volt lamps, 7. e., a lamp filament 
whose resistance under 30-volt pressure will give a predeter- 
mined candle-power (c. p.) must be selected. A new type, 
30-volt Mazda lamp is now available, which in producing 16 
c. p. consumes 15 watts (units of energy or capacity). Forty 
such lamps can be carried (energized), on a total ‘‘load”’ of 
600 watts (40 x 15) with plants similar to those described. 
Some of these list as low as $200, or if rubber battery jars are 
specified in place of glass, $190. 

Another similar plant, and several in mind, includes the 
gasoline engine, and is listed for $250. This is a 40-volt plant 
with a dynamo capable of carrying forty 15-watt 16 ¢. p. 
lamps without drawing upon its res- 
ervoir, for in fact, such is the func- 
tion of the battery. The latter will 
“‘earry’’ 20 such lamps for a period 
of 8 hrs. without restoring (recharg- 
ing). The uninitiated reader will 
doubtless recognize that a lesser num- 
ber of lamps could be “carried”’ on 
the battery for a proportionately (or 
nearly so) longer period. Also that 
the same number of lamp. of a 
higher ec. p., necessarily requiring 
more wattage (energy), at tho same 
pressure, would exhaust thc battery 
in a shorter period. But what of a 
power load? Simple arithmetic or 
approximately that! ‘che reader 
need only to have in mind that 
746 watts is considered cs the elec- 
trical equivalent of one horse-power 
(h. p.). A considerable number of 
motive, 7. ¢., power-producing ma- 

(Continued on page 243) 




















THE BUNGALOW OF MISS ELY 
AT BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY 


S. FLETCHER STREET, ARCHITECT 


HIS is a simple frame house planned for con- 

venience and economy of detail. The over- 
all of the plan is a simple rectangle and has been 
simply roofed as such. The exterior is shingled 
and stained a gray brown to approximate a weath- 
ered appearance. The design is a natural ex- 
pression of the plan, and no attempt has been made 
to make this appear better than it is. The detail 
is, for the most part, simple, but the detail in the 
columns and dormer is a bit heavy. 

The porch is well arranged to serve as either 
living-room or dining-porch and, indeed, if screened 
and shaded, might be used as a sleeping-porch by 
the owner whose bed-room is on the first floor. 
The stairs, service, entrance and bath-room are 
well arranged from the workable point of view, 
and there iz adequate closet room. In general. 
the house is a fair sample of that comparatively 
small group of buildings which is everywhere keep- 
ing a little in advance of the complicated common- 
place—one cf the hopeful signs of the present day 
in architecture. 
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7 . N this house the architects worked their eleva- 

tions and plans along together after the man- 
ner of the English cottage architects of to-day. 
The first floor plan, indeed, might easily be mis- 
taken for a plan by Mr. Voysey. It is based on a 
square for economy, and the utmost has been made 
of the space accommodations. The arrangement is 
quiet and structurally good and could only have 
been arrived at after careful study. The exterior 
is built of local stone of good color, accented by 
the white raked-out mortar joints, which is a typi- 
cal handling, in the suburbs of the Philadelphians, 
of the stone wall. The stone has been used for 
the body of the house only and does not extend 
over the piazza—which would have been a forced 
use of the material. The structure has been sim- 
ply roofed. The woodwork is painted white and 
contrasts honestly and well with the darker color 
of the stone. 
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PAINTING THE HOUSE 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE PAINTING- 


‘THE BEST TIME 


FOR PAINTING—CEILINGS— 


SIDE WALLS—NATURAL VERSUS STAINED WOODS 
By JOHN R. PERRY 


The ommer's viewpoint in painting includes the architect's, which is artistic and practical; the painter's, which is technical; and the manufacturer's, which looks 


toward progress in material and their uses. 
continuing the subject, will treat of it from the manufacturer's viewpoint. 


IRST we will take up the outside painting of a house. 

One must determine, if brick or stone are eliminated, 
whether he will have clapboards, siding, shingles or plaster. 
If clapboards are selected it is best to use lead and oil paint; 
if siding, either lead and oil paint or one of the substitutes 
such as Virginia white; if shingles, these can be left natural 
or stained, or painted with lead and oil paint or the white: 
If plaster, either stain or paint can be used provided the natural 
color of the plaster is not desire¢ 

Trimmings are generally painted with lead and oil. They 
ean, however, be painted with the white, or stained, or even 
left natural and just oiled. Roof shingles, whether of wood or 
asbestos, can be similarly treated. If wood shingles are 
to be painted or stained, this should be done on both sides 
before they are laid. Protecting only one side of the shingle 
from water is apt to make it curl. 

For clapboards use, if possible, lead and oil paint. One 
may buy his own materials and have the paint mixed at the 
house. An advantage of this is that you can vary your mix- 
ture in the different coats applied; but it must be fairly stated 
that machinery mixes lead and oil more thoroughly than it is 
possible to do by hand. The addition of a small amount of 
turpentine in the under coats, however, gives the paint a 
better covering quality and makes it less likely to blister in 
the hot sun. If the house is near salt water, all oil in each 
coat is to be desired, providing time enough can be allowed 
between coats for each to get thoroughly dry. Some prepared 
paints seem to withstand the effect of salt air better than those 
mixed by hand, probably because of the fact that the lead 
and oil are more thoroughly mixed. Salt destroys the oil 
and leaves the lead and color in a powder form which quite 
easily rubs off in the course of a few months and in time rubs 
off right to the wood. Varnish paints will withstand salt 
better, but they are not advisable to use because of the ulti- 
mate danger of their cracking. 

In painting siding, the same condition exists as with clap- 
boards. If the whites referred to are used the wood is not 
quite so well or permanently covered, although the soft effect 
of the white is very pleasing. It is less expensive to use both 
because of the cost of material and the saving of labor. 

For stained shingles, dipping is preferable, as before stated, 
so as to protect both sides equally. If youstain or paint them 
after they are laid you protect only the upper side; conse- 
quently the dampness gets underneath and, to cite the extreme 
case, the hot sun dries the upper side and leaves the under 
side still wet, with the result that many of the shingles will 
curl. If after, say, five or ten years, shingles which have 
originally been dipped need to be freshened or restained the 
same difficulty again presents itself, for by that time the value 
of the original stain is pretty well gone. A good natural 
shingle will last as long, if not longer, than a stained or painted 
one. Another problem in staining shingles is that when you 
want to freshen them you have either to make the shade 
darker than the original color, or else you have to paint. 

In painting exteriors three coats are almost necessary for 
new work, although two coats can be given at first and another 
two coats a year or so later; this lasts for a long time and 
gives excellent results. An old house which has not been 


This helpful paper presents the subject from the point of view of a practical painter of long experience. 
The Editors. 


A later article, 


painted for three or four years generally requires two coats, 
although the north side can often be left with only one coat. 
Stained work requires but one dipping; oiling is better with 
three coats. Many of the shingle stains in the market are 
good and in many cases better than any oil stain one can 
mix himself. 

All nails are better set and puttied rather than left flush in 
clapboards, siding or trim work. New blinds should receive 
‘hree coats. In painting blinds, if the final color is such that 
it takes almost pure color to obtain the result the first coat 
should contain a great deal of lead for a body. If any shade 
of green is used the first coat should be lead, color and tur- 
pentine with oil enough only to bind the paint; the second 
coat can have more oil and then the third or last coat must be 
all oil with colors and dryers. This treatment will invariably 
give a blind that will dry hard and not be sticky or gummy. 

The fall of the year is by far the best time to paint the 
outside of a house for paint dries more slowly in cool weather 
and consequently lasts longer. The heat of the summer sun 
on a house painted in the spring does much more harm than 
any winter weather, and a fall painting is well seasoned before 
the next summer comes. Small flies and insects are also a 
pest in spring painting. 

INSIDE: CEILINGS 

Ceilings may be treated with kalsomine, water color, or oil 
paint; often where the plaster is extremely good and a soft 
white, they can be left unfinished. In the average house, 
however, good kalsomine gives good results, or one may mix 
his own water color from a mixture of gilders white, good chip 
glue and water, using dry colors in the mixture to give the 
desired shade. Where painted ceilings are desired (a much 
more expensive process than water color) they can be treated 
with three or four coats of lead and oil paint, the last coat to 
be flat or enamel, according to whether one prefers a flat or 
glossy ceiling. In kitchens, bathrooms and laundries, the 
ceilings are often painted, the last coat being an enamel to 
make a surface easily cleaned. For an enamel finished ceiling, 
the first two coats can have part oil and part turpentine with a 
mixture of lead, and the third nearly all turpentine so as to be 
perfectly flat before the enamel coat is put on. In special 
‘ases, of course, ceilings can be treated in bronze or metal leaf 
and then glazed with turpentine colors and waxed or varnished 
as the case may require. 

CORNICES 

These may be treated with the ceilings or with the wood- 
work, but in either case the same material should be used for 
them as for the sections of the room with which they are to 
correspond. 


WALLS 

Any one of three substances may be used here: lead and 
oil paint, kalsomine or stain. For oil paint, three coats are 
absolutely necessary and generally four for the best results. 
The writer does not recommend the treatment of a wall with 
glue size, or varnish size, prior to painting, although sizing 
with either material will generally save at least one coat of 
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paint; of the two varnish size is much the better. The best 
sizing for a new plaster wall is an old fat paint. If one wishes 
the wall to be flat when finished the second coat of paint had 
best contain some varnish and the third coat mostly oil, quite 
glossy; the last coat should then be all turpentine and lead to 
give a soft flat wall. To avoid brush marks the wall should 
be stippled. For a glossy finish the first and second coats can 
be as above described; the third coat should be almost all tur- 
pentine and lead with enough oil to bind it, and then the last 
coat should be an enamel or a paint made out of turpentine, 
lead and varnish with the varnish in quantity to give the 
desired gloss. For a smooth wall treat in this way; the third 
or flat coat should be stippled and the gloss flowed on. 

A kalsomine wall should be treated exactly like the ceiling. 
If one desires to make his own mixture out of the white glue 
and water, there should be more glue to the mixture than is 
necessary for the ceiling, so that the color would be less likely to 
rub off. The addition of extra glue also gives a trifle more gloss. 

Prepared kalsomines are limited in shades of color and the 
colors are often far from what the individual wants. These 
colors cannot be changed very much by the addition of dry 
color without injuring the hardening qualities. In mixing 
your own water color and adding dry colors or distemper 
colors you can get more or less near the color you wish. A 
very interesting result is sometimes gained by applying two 
thin coats of kalsomine, each varying somewhat in color. 
The second coat can be stippled with a sponge or cloth to show 
the under color in an interesting mottled effect. Water color 
or kalsomine give a somewhat softer wall than paint. Stains 
also can be used on walls, although a good result depends largely 
upon the quality of the plaster. 


FLOORS 


Woods which are most often used are oak, birch, maple, 
hard pine or spruce. All of these, other than the spruce, are 
generally left natural, or stained and finished. If a very light 
stain is wanted, one can make it with turpentine, oil and oil 
colors, of the shade desired. For a darker stain, a wash of 
ammonia water over the floor and an oil stain on top of that 
gives a better result than a heavy oil stain. 

If floors are to be finished in varnish use varnish preferably 
for each coat according to the number of coats desired. Where 
floors are needed in a hurry the first or the first and second 
coats had best be shellacked and then the last coat varnished. 
An all shellac floor is obtained simply by using shellac for as 
many coats as are desired. A shellac and varnish floor can be 
nicely rubbed with pumice and water, or pumice and oil, to 
give a soft dull finish; shellac gives a much duller and softer 
finish than varnish. If a wax finish is desired the stain can 
be applied first, then one or two thin coats of shellac over the 
stain, and finally the wax. For a slippery floor use two or 
more coats of shellac before waxing, sandpapering each coat 
thoroughly before the application of another. In waxing the 
floors use any of the good floor polishes or waxes, but be care- 
ful not to have the wax too heavy, particularly in damp or 
muggy weather, for if you do the floor will be sticky and the 
wax will gather in small lumps, rolling up dust with it and 
making little black specks all over the floor. If a dark stain 
is used, particularly on hard pine, and a wax floor is desired, 
wax directly on the stain, using no shellac between the stain 
and wax. Spruce floors are better painted. They can be 
made very interesting by first obtaining a ground, and then 
spattering this ground with various other colors; for instance, 
a dark grey floor can be spattered with black, white, orange, 
red or a bright green, using perhaps three or four of these 
colors; then varnish and rub. 

Black is often used as a ground, also brownish red or green 
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with various colors spattered over them. Floors can be 
blocked off in ten-inch, twelve-inch or fifteen-inch squares to 
represent marble, alternating the black and white squares. 
The white squares can be spattered with black and the black 
squares with white. The floor when blocked off can be 
marbleized also, and an interesting border added. Occasion- 
ally a stenciled pattern in two colors is used to very good 
advantage. In all these treatments the last application must 
be varnished and left bright or rubbed dull. 


WOODWORK 


There are many kinds of wood available for inside finish. 
First we will consider those best for painting. White and 
yellow pine and whitewood are most often used, although 
spruce, free from knots, redwood, red gum, cypress, birch or 
maple can be used to good advantage. White pine gives a 
smooth white surface, is quite firm, being neither hard nor 
very soft. This quality makes it easily worked, with the 
least variation of natural color, and it probably shrinks and 
swells as little as any wood. Whitewood, if selected, is also 
good, but the average run of whitewood varies a great deal in 
color, which means more cost to cover satisfactorily from a 
painter’s standpoint. It is also softer than pine, but otherwise 
quite as good. Red gum gives a fine smooth surface to paint 
over, but being a little dark requires rather more paint. 
Spruce can be used, although it is not quite as good as the 
preceding woods largely because of the knots. Birch or 
maple can also be used and give a hard smooth surface excellent 
for painting. These woods have some variance of color and 
being harder they cost more to mill and work. They also 
shrink and swell rather more than the others. White pine 
should always be treated with a coat of shellac before painting 
and exceptionally sappy pieces should be given two coats. 
Spruce knots should be shellacked also; the other varieties can 
be painted directly on the wood. 

Three coats of paint are generally the least that can be given, 
although with any other color than white three coats will make 
a satisfactory piece of work. To obtain the best results, give 
as many more coats as you can afford. Five coats are the least 
that can be used for a satisfactory job of enamel and rubbing. 
For three coat work the paint should be fairly thin with oil 
enough only to bind it on the first coat. The second should be 
a turpentine coat so as to cover well and secure smoothness, 
the third may be largely oil, if an oily shine is desired, or tur- 
pentine and varnish if a hard smooth gloss is preferred. The 
amount of gloss varies according to the amount of varnish 
used. For good work, use a small amount of oil in the first 
coat only, and apply each succeeding coat flat with a little 
varnish to bind it until you are ready to put on the enamel. 
If one coat of enamel is to be used, the preceding flat coat can 
have considerable varnish in it. Turpentine or flat paint 
shows the brush marks the least, sandpapers the best, covers 
the best, and consequently gives the smoothest and cleanest 
job when complete. A good sandpapering is necessary be- 
tween coats. Thin coats and more of them are a decided 


- advantage if you can afford the time and expense. Flat paint 


as a final finish on woodwork is not permanently satisfactory 
for it soils so easily and is very hard to clean; consequently a 
small quantity of varnish in the last coat is most advisable. 
With the enamels the surface can be left bright or with high 


" gloss; or it can be rubbed down to a soft gloss. You can rub 


with a brush, powdered pumice and water, and chamois it 
clean, which gives a fine surface; or you can go a step further 
and pad the surface with felt, rottenstone and water, to give 
a slight polish and leave a fine velvety finish. 
To get the results as described, one must mix his own paints, 
(Continue l on page 244) 
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The living-porch is made part of the dining- and living-rooms by means of 
the large double windows in each. 
the horizontal brooding look of the front elevation. 


The sidelights of the front door carry out 


AN INEXPENSIVE COTTAGE 


EpeGar T. P. WaLKEeR, ARCHITECT 


N this adaptation of the colonial cottage, the sides 

were built of red cedar shingles, eighteen inches long, 
laid with an eight-inch exposure to the weather. The 
shingles are white, the doors and blinds moss green. 

The supporting columns of the porch were built up of 
solid concrete by using a galvanized iron form in two 
parts. They rest on concrete piers extending three feet 
below the ground and these piers are connected by con- 
crete walls of the same depth, and a foot thick, that 
form the border to the brick floor of the porch. The 
brick floor rests on a concrete slab foundation which, in 
turn, rests on a cinder bed. All exposed concrete is cov- 
ered with a coat of dashed cement nearly white. This 
coat gives a clear, fresh color of rough texture that is 
just as artistic as the best plaster work. 





At the side, the house appears higher and larger than at the front. 


on the side. 
and could be converted into two rooms and an attic. 


The 


casement window of the nursery is the right hand one of the group of three 


The peaked roof gives ample air space above the second story, 


The requirements called for four chambers, a nur- 
sery and a bathroom, and these were obtained by 
extending the floor space over the piazza. The prin- 
cipal portion of the limited area of the ground floor 
was given up to a generous sized living-room leav- 
ing a smaller place than usual for the entrance hall, 
but, by an economical arrangement of the stairs which 
turn on a landing, the hall is made to seem larger 
than it is. 

An interesting feature of the interior is the white 
woodwork and white painted wainscot which is made 
by putting a fine canvas on the plaster. This is an 
inexpensive way of obtaining an effect that looks like 
flat woodwork. This house was planned to cost a little 
over $4,000. 


Second Floor Plan. 
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THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


CONDUCTED BY HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 


THE BUTLER’S PANTRY 


HE butler’s pantry is placed between the kitchen and 

the dining-room; its first great necessity is light, not 
space, the second is water, the third is well thought out shelv- 
ing capacity. To these essentials may be added convenient 
facilities for warming plates, storage room for ice, cream and 
butter, storage room for extra table leaves, carpet sweeper, 
duster, and, last of all, provision for the care of cut flowers. 

The walls are important only as they offer good shelving 
room and are best treated with glazed or unglazed wash paint. 
If expense and size permit, the sides of the room are tiled in 
white with curved base reaching to the floor, with these tiles 
are placed metal white enamelled shelves which are becoming 
each day more popular and which free the house for all time 
from the inroads of mice and insects. At the same time is 
installed a German silver or white metal double sink. 

A pantry may be as small as 10 x 6 and still be convenient. 
It is merely a matter of studying the particular needs of a 
particular family in relation to certain space. If a turnstile 
slide opens into the kitchen no odors are allowed to enter the 
house; as an efficient aid that acts also as a bar to all odors the 
usual wooden slide may be fitted with a large glass panel. 

In regard to the sink itself, the cheapest suitable form is the 
iron enamel which can be bought with a splasher and with or 
without an apron. This form of sink is often fitted with the 
goose-necked faucets, and the woman who really forces these 





A safe in the butler’s pantry for the nightly locking up of the silver in 
constant use and for the continual keeping of the less-used pieces gives a 
householder a very comfortable feeling. 
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to their greatest use drops rubber tubing from them about 
fifteen inches in length and can spray and rinse the dishes 
without fear of splashing; the prices of pantry sinks increase 
as they range through porcelain, copper, German silver, and 
white metal, and roughly stated rise from six to approximately 
five hundred dollars. For durability and for ease in cleansing, 
the copper sink, either nickeled or plain, is to be reeommended 
and, to be perfectly sanitary, should be given a standing waste 
and overflow. 

The working surfaces of the pantry are the bottom of the 
sink, the drain boards, and the top of the under cupboards. 
Within the past few years sinks are placed at not less than 
thirty-six inches at drain board height thus bringing the floor 
of the sink to thirty inches. The double sink, outfitted with a 


swing nozzle and compression faucet, is a guarantee against: 


breakage and nicks in the china, yet the goose necked faucet 
and rubber tubing are excellent substitutes. While the 
drain boards may be grooved, the work of the pantry is facili- 
tated by the use of the trays and dish drainer. In the most 
up-to-date households a piece of cheese cloth is added to this 
group of dishwashing tools and after the dishes are washed a 
piece of whitest cloth covers the plates, cups and saucers to 
protect them from dust, and, beneath it, they dry themselves, 
leaving only a drop or so of water to be whisked away; the 
glasses and the silver alone are polished. 





Here is an excellent and varied arrangement of drawers and shelves. The 
cupboard fitted with closely spaced shelves for the accommodation of plat- 
ters and vegetable dishes is a good one to copy. 
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Here is a small refrigerator for the keeping of the cold courses in an ideal 
condition; its low flat top affords extra table room. 


As to the shelving, every housekeeper can judge the number 
of dishes in daily use and group them where most often handled. 
If the heavy dishes are placed on the lower shelves and the cups 
and saucers and glasses above, much fatigue in lifting is saved. 
Sixteen inches is sufficient space between the working surface 
and the first shelf; the wooden working surfaces may be 
twenty inches or two feet wide. Either a cleat or a groove 
running two inches from the wall on the shelf gives security 
to the heavier dishes that stand on end, the measurement of 
place plates runs from 12 to 14 inches in diameter, and a chop 
plate 14 inches which is the basis for the width of the first 
shelves. Let the groove or cleat run to within three inches 
of either end for ease in dusting. 

The newest and probably the most convenient form for 
storing linen in the pantry is the sliding open drawer similar 
to those in use in the wardrobe chiffonier. 

There are many devices for warming plates. First among 
them is the built-in, steam-piped closet connected with the 
furnace, and supplementary to this and especially useful in 
apartments and in hot weather are the various electric devices 
for heating plates, two of which are arranged to connect with 
the electric light socket. The flat radiator beneath the sink as 
a protection for the water pipes can be given a double duty 
in warming china by means of light metal trays. 

If the extra table leaves and the carpet sweeper are arranged 
within a single closet its size can be gauged by measuring the 
carpet sweeper for height and width and, when a top shelf has 
been added for table polish and cleaning fluids, it will be found 
to be about six feet three inches in height. 

There are to be bought today excellent small willow baskets 
not over eight inches wide and two feet high costing only three 
dollars, these are most convenient for soiled napkins, and if 
a small ice chest stands nearby many steps are saved; these ice 
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A small butler’s pantry with white metal sink and goose-necked faucets; this 
sink is conveniently placed in relation to the kitchen sink. 


chests are six dollars to seventeen in price and are well worth 
the investment. 

When special shelves have been arranged for vases and the 
scissors are at hand the pantry stands complete except for 
the electric connections. In many pantries the light is over 
the sink, but it is far easier for the eyes if it falls somewhat to 
the left of the worker, and not only should an electrie connec- 
tion, with its switch at either kitchen or dining room door, be 
placed for light, but two connections should be inserted above 
the working surface and beneath the first shelf. This arrange- 
ment provides for light housekeeping in the butler’s pantry. 
If maids are absent or if the house is partially closed and the 
pantry is so planned, at a moment’s notice it may turn into a 
convenient kitchenette, and the whole house has gained in 
comfort and independence—but the pantry that changes 
into the little kitchen with its tiny electric oven and patty 
pans is another story. 

To return for a moment to the subject of dish-washing, 
that bugaboo of housework. Plenty cf hot water and soap 
or soap-powder are the secret of dish-washing made easy, and, 
if the dishes are well cleansed and then placed in a wire drainer 
in such a manner that the hot water poured over them will 
run off quickly, the dishes, except for the silver and glasses, 
need not be wiped. And they will shine as if polished by 
clean, soft linen. There are a number of good dish-washers 
on the market, both those that run by hand power and those 
that are run by electricity. 

Comfort demands that all the tools for dish-washing be 
ready within reach of the worker and that they can be reached 
without stooping, although housekeeper’s habits of long stand- 
ing sometimes fail to recognize this demand. 

The articles in use three times daily at the sink are the mop, 

(Continued on page 834) 

















A blind adjuster which may 
be regulated from the inside by 
means of a lever. 
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House at Brookline, Mass., Chapman and Frazer, architects, showing 
casement windows having new screen frames attached. 


INTERESTING BUILDING DEVICES 
By LYDIA Lr BARON WALKER 








Three views of a safe 
that masquerades as an 
electric push button. By 
shoving around the but- 
ton which is hinged at 
the top, a metal key 
plate is discovered. The 
safe consists of a small 
brass box placed within 
a piece of iron tubing 
inserted in the wall. 
The result is a strong box 
proof against theft and 
fire. 








Italian blinds effectively 
used on the house of 
Frederick Hollister Fay, 
Auburn, New York. This 
blind plays the double 
role of awning and shut- 
ters. Itis not hinged from 
the top, but a third of the 
way from the top. It is 
operated by means of two 
tiny brass knobs below 
the last swivel. 
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Lower half of Italian blind, show- 

ing slender arm connecting awning 

portion with frame. 


A door check, concealed in the door 
with no mechanism visible when the 
door is closed and only a slender arm 
exposed to view when it is open. The 
door must be not less than 13 inches 
thick with a top rail not less than 5 
inches in width. 





A casement window device at the sill; the win- 
dow is opened or shut without raising the screen. 





A casement window check at top of window which 
holds window in any desired position. 
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Panels of Southern Yellow Pine that give a hint of the varied and beautiful grain of the wood. 








A door of ‘‘Curly’’ Southern Yellow Pine 


HE use of woodwork of pleasing colors and handsome grain 
adds immeasurably to the attractiveness of your home. 


When price is no object, rare and costly woods can be, and frequently are, 
employed for such use. 

But when there is a disposition to practice Reasonable Economy, the 
choice of wisdom is 


Southern Yellow Pine 


**The Most Useful Wood ’’ 


Used for home interiors, Southern Yellow Pine not only has the service qualities of expensive 
hardwoods, but, properly finished with paints, stains or enamels, it is capable of yielding the 
richest and most varied effects in color and tone. 


Southern Yellow Pine is a dense, durable, workable wood with a grain of remarkable beauty. 
It is readily procurable everywhere—and it costs less than other woods of anything like 
its high quality. It is perfectly suited for every need in artistic interior trim and finish, includ- 
ing edge-grain, or “quarter-sawed” flooring of extraordinary wearing qualities. 

If you are not familiar with the possibilities of Southern Yellow Pine used for interiors, and 
with the best methods of fin'shing with paints, stains and enamels, send for the new booklet, 
written by recognized authorities, on “ Directions for Finishing Southern Yellow Pine.’ It is val- 


uable, and it is FREE. Write for this interesting booklet TODAY. 


Southern Pine Association 
689-B Interstate Bank Building, 
New Orleans, La. 
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WHAT THE MAN WHO 
BUILDS A HOUSE WANTS TO KNOW 


A GOOD many vears of experimental work have preceded 
the adoption of fireproof materials in house building; 
the test of time had to be applied in order to prove their 
qualities of permanence. Moreover, it had to be proved that 
such houses could be made architecturally beautiful (for the 
first attempts at concrete construction were surprisingly inart- 
istic) and that they were livable and, in the end, economical 
for the builder. The outcome of this experimental stage is 
that while the frame house apparently enjoys quite as much 
popularity as before, the fireproof house has emerged from the 
tests to find high favor among both architects and owners. 

There are about as many different varieties of fireproof 
building materials as there are kinds of lumber for house 
construction. Metal, tile and cement are those which occur 
to us most readily, although brick, which has of course been 
used for many years and has unquestioned merit, should not 
be overlooked. Of the cements there are many good varieties, 
distinguished from one another not so much in quality as in 
the name and place of manufacture. While cement itself is a 
fireproof material it must be supplemented by steel if a house 
is to be made quite fireproof. _ The various construction com- 
panies are ready to furnish all necessary materials for making 
a house entirely fireproof. We mention this fact so that 
our readers may distinguish clearly between the fireproofing 
concerns and the makers of materials which go toward the 
making of a fireproof building. Any of our readers who are 
interested in securing the booklets mentioned below may do so 
by writing to the firms whose addresses are given and asking 
for the special publications reviewed in this department of 
THE House BEAUTIFUL. . 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 


This company, which manufactures metal lath, a metal 
fabric designed as a base on which is to be applied any plastic 
covering for walls or ceiling, publishes three attractive book- 
lets of interest to all prospective builders who wish to make 
their houses fireproof. With their booklet, ‘“‘ Practical Home- 
building,’ which touches on a great many of the problems 
which the homemaker must solve, they issue another booklet 
called “Stucco Specifications,’ which answers in ciear detail, 
questions that THE House BrautTirut is often called on by 

_its readers to answer, namely, how to mix and apply exterior 
plastering; the standard specification for cement, the prepara- 
tion of the mortar, and the overcoating for obtaining the 
various stucco finishes. In this case, of course, the plaster is 
applied directly to the metal lath, which is used also, and even 
more extensively, for interior work, where the cracking of 
plaster and resultant falling is prevented by the use of the 
expanded metal. 

Address: North Western Expanded Metal Company, 930 
Old Colony building, Chicago, Illinois. 
FIREPROOF HOUSES OF NATCO HOLLOW TILE 

This set of booklets is now in its seventh edition and has 
much to recommend it to the prospective owner of a hollow 
tile house. The book of fireproof homes of moderate cost is 
of general interest and there are also books issued to cover 
limited localities—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, etc. These show illustrations of the best hollow 
tile homes already built in these sections of the country. A 
sheet of blue print details of Natco Hollow Tile for residence 
construction accompanies each booklet. 


Address: National Fireproofing Company, 274 Federal 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
THE HOUSE THAT WILL NOT BURN 

Is explained from basement to roof, each step being illus- 
trated by both photographs and diagrams. There is also an 
estimate of costs, and a table of possible adaptations of this 
form of construction to various combinations of materials. 
Kno-Burn, Hy-Rib and Herringbone Lath are some of the 
materials used in these houses and there are, of course, mate- 
rials and methods for waterproofing and damp-proofing the 
concrete, masonry and brick work. A complete fireproof 
house and a steel and cement fireproof bungalow, with plans, 
are also shown. 
MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 

This is a waterproofing which is ground with Portland 
cement in the process of manufacture to make a high class 
building material. Concrete blocks faced with this mixture 
are impervious to moisture and permit plastering directly on 
the blocks, thus eliminating the usual process of furring and 
lathing. It is also used to advantage as a stucco finish on 
metal lath, brick, stone, hollow tile and other rough or smooth 
surfaces. Any desired color can be produced by the use of 
dry mineral colors with this cement. In fact its uses are many 
in both exterior and interior work and the various methods 
of application to obtain different effects are well treated in 
the booklets. A Medusa Review, showing the newest exam- 
ples of this construction, is issued monthly. 

Address: Sandusky Portland Cement Company, Room P-8, 
Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
CONCRETE IN THE COUNTRY 

Is only one of some dozen or fifteen booklets on the uses of 
Concrete issued by the Association of American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers. There are separate booklets on 
foundations, reinforced chimneys, fence posts, garages, stucco, 
ete. ‘‘Concreting in Winter” is also valuable, giving the 
advantages and disadvantages of concreting in cold weather, 
and proper methods of protection. ‘‘Concrete in the Coun- 
try’ deals with everything which the farmer has a use for, 
from his house and barns to his dog kennel. It lays particular 
stress upon the principle of conservation on the farm and 
emphasizes the sanitary advantages, the cheapness in first cost 
and value in lasting qualities of the new concrete construction. 

Address: Portland Cement Association, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
ADVANTAGE OF CONCRETE FOR HOUSE BUILDING 

‘Concrete for Permanence” is the main theme of this book- 
let which shows several practical and artistic homes with 
floor plans of each. A sheet of ‘Helpful Suggestions for 
Building”? has much to recommend it to the builder, as has 
also a page: on garages, showing several unusual and artistic 
types. An interesting set of blue print plans is published by 
this company. Typical details for concrete foundations, 
porches, combination barns, greenhouses, hotbeds, storage 
cellars, silos, dams, milk and ice houses, and other farm fea- 
tures are given with full specifications, ready for working out. 

Address: Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

(Continued on page 247) 
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THE INTEGRITY OF THE STONE 
HOUSE 
(Continued from page 191) 


taking architect. This is particularly 
well shown in the home of Mr. William 
T. Harris, Villa Nova, Pa., a notable 
achievement in the pleasing use of ‘un- 
sympathetic” material. 

Where'n lies the superlative pictur- 
esque appeal of the typical Germantown 
ledge-stone work? <As_ distinguished 
from surfaced stonework it possesses that 
flexibility in use so essential to the many 
and varied requirements of domestic work 
imposed by the personality of the client. 
Ina measure this ready adaptability is 
due to the irregular lines and rock face of 
the stone itself, so pleasing in scale, color 
and texture, and so completely in har- 
mony with the natural landscape; but to 
a far greater extent it is due to the fact 
that its predominant lines are horizontal. 

When the pointing is rendered less 
prominent by being kept well back from 
the face of the stone, particularly with 
a natural cement gray in color; also with- 
out pointing when the rough structural 
mortar has been raked out of the joints 
deeply, omitting all attempt at pointing, 
the horizontal effect is even stronger, in 
that the bond becomes less conspicuous 
so that the horizontals so effectively 
displayed by light and shadow more 
surely predominate by their very length. 
Such stonework, even when first com- 
pleted, has none of the slick newness so 
abhorrent to the refined taste, and so 
suggests a ready means to secure an 
appearance of maturity from the very 
start. Indeed, it is the ideal type of 
masonry for rambling modern houses in 
the English cottage spirit with Eliza- 
bethan windows, doors, dark wood trimi 
and half-timber and stucco gables. 

Generally gray in effect, a ledge-stone 
wall provides a delightful neutral back- 
ground against which trellises of roses, 
wisteria, honeysuckle and other flower- 
ing climbers delight the eye, and to 
which the spreading English ivy clings in 
the most delightful intimacy. White- 
painted woodwork, however, furnishes its 
prime embellishment, doors, windows, 
porches, dormers and such necessary 
appurtenances of comfortable living 
punctuating its various parts with high- 
lights which brighten the effect, balance 
the form and mass and lend distinctive 
character. One has but to examine the 


accompanying illustrations, particularly 
those of modern work, to appreciate the 
undeniable charm of white-painted wood- 
work in a setting of ledge stone. While 
shingles, particularly cypress, are ap- 
propriate on a house of this character, 
the ideal roof-covering consists of slate. 


HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE FOR A 
STATED SUM 
(Continued from page 197) 

Nearly every good contractor carries 
some form of accident insurance, and in 
several states is compelled to do so by 
law under the various compensation 
acts; however, that does not prevent 
injured mechanics or strangers suing 
the owner of the property if they elect. 
The insurance companies issue a contin- 
gent accident insurance policy insuring 
an owner against claims for accidents 
of any kind, the premium for which is 
$1.25 per thousand of the cost of the 
house, with a minimum premium of $25. 

Now you have arrived at an allowance 
for each item, which to suit our example 
are as follows: 


I ha anda ens 4 oe ek eee $1500 
WOE 5 6554 soi daens Ske 50 
NE ore kee Wer ieds 25 
ge a eee 25 
eT eae 
Architect's fee... .......... 300 
Fixtures and decorating. ...... 175 
EE ee eee See 200 
Pa SII 5g 5 sn ok ee ces 5 
Contingent accident insurance. . 25 

$6505 


This leaves a margin of $495 for odds 
and ends and any contingencies that 
may arise, and there are always some, 
such as rock excavation, which cannot 
be foreseen, putting up a shelf here and 
there, usually found necessary when you 
start to move in, small charge by the 
Public Service Company for bringing in 
their electric or gas mains to the house, 
possibly for enclosing your porch in 
glass or some other luxury you wanted 
but thought you would forego. 

THE HOMEMAKERS 
(Continued from paje 199) 

One day, Lydia _ straightened her 
mouth and said with a certain decision, 
“Horace, I’m pretty happy most of the 
time. Sometimes I’m not. Please don’t 
ask me whether I’m happy.” 

My survey of the past showed me that 
I had a temperamental defect, and when 
a man knows what’s the matter with 
him, it’s a comparatively easy matter to 
remedy it. I was over anxious to please, 
I was a sort of perfectionist. If every- 
thing wasn’t just exactly right, I was 
unhappy about it, and I made everyone 
around me unhappy. I remembered 
that the time came in business when I 
didn’t stop to think whether my shoes 
were polished or my hair was siicked, 
when I put a proposition up to a cus- 
tomer as between man and man, when 
I began to realize that life is a series of 
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averages, and that we have got to learn 
to take a percentage of failure along with 
the greatest success. 

I remembered that in my life with 
Lydia, the time came when I didn’t want 
to ask her if she was happy, when it came 
over me that she was the author of her 
own happiness, that when you come 
right down to it, each man is only 
responsible for himself. I don’t suppose 
sentimentalists will agree with me when 
I say that in my opinion husbands and 
wives shouldn’t be like a couple of 
dachshunds on a single leash or Siamese 
twins connected by a ligament. It 
doesn’t seem sensible to make yourself 
miserable because your wife cannot 
understand your passion for nut sundaes, 
nor feel alienated in your affections for 
her because she insists upon inhaling 
unconscionable quantities of chocolate 
fudge. I saw that I was acting toward 
my house building as I had acted toward 
my business and toward Lydia before I 
learned that there was a better way. 

Without knowing it, I had taken my 
walk at what novelists like to call the 
psychological moment, for when I got 
back to the apartment, there was Powell 
waiting for me with a lot of envelopes 
in his hand. They contained the bids 
for our house. It was a good time to be 
in a philosophic state of mind 


“LITTLE HOLME” 
(Continued from pase 188) 


windows, insuring always cross draughts. 
It is treated all in white enamel. 

The second floor has a large and roomy 
hall around the stair wall, and at the far 
end is the owner’s suite. This suite is 
exceptionally well arranged and consists 
of the bed-room, nearly as large as the 
living-room, off which through a Dutch 
door is the upstairs living and sleeping 
porch. The dressing room communi- 
cates with the bed-room at one end 
through double doors, and is as large as 
an average bed-room. Off this in turn is 
the owner’s bath with white tile walls 
and floor, and which has two lavatories, 
a most comfortable feature. 

The other three bed-rooms are so ar- 
ranged that they eitier communicate 
with, orare a few feet from, the other bath. 

The third floor has maids’ rooms and 
maids’ bath, and three lerge packing and 
storage rooms. There are large maids’ 
closets on every floor, in addition to a 
roomy housekeeper’s closet on the second. 

One of the most attractive features of 
house, and one which serves to carry out 
the colonial traditions, is the presence of 
a fireplace in all the main *ooms in the 
house. All but one of these fireplaces is 
faced with ancient Flemish tile. 
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Your choice lies between—the drudgery of minding the fire—of trudging down and up the 
cellar stairs to open damper doors—of getting up in the cold darkness of a winter morning 


—installing a Dunham Vapor HeatingSystem and living in heat security and economical comfort. 


Mark that—heat security and economical comfort! For that is what Dunham Heating can bring to every room of 


every home in the land. 


It will automatically keep each room at either of any two desired temperatures—one for a!! during the day and at bed- 





DUNHAM 
PACKLESS VALVE 


A single turn and the heat is on or 
off. ge 4 at top of radiator—no 
a, therefore no 
leaking | of anus or water. 





DUNHAM 
RADIATOR TRAP 


Does away with all pounding in 
pipes. Radiator heats immediately 
all over. No hissing air valve to 
spurt water. 


time, another for the morning and rising—and with no more effort than is required to seta 
clock— without a step to the cellar. 

Where there is Dunham Heating there are no banging, hissing, half-cold, half-hot, 
coal-wasting, nerve-wracking radiators. 

Instead there is quiet and calm—radiators cozily hot—with a minimum coal 
consumption. 

A Dunham Vapor Heating System eliminates leaking, hissing inlet valves, wrist-tiring 
twisting to turn the heat on or off—homely radiator fixtures. 


Choose—But Choose Quickly 
For Winter Is on Its Way 
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DUNHAM 
THERMOSTAT 


As ornamental and 
useful as a clock. 
Fits on the wall—con- 
nects electrically, Can 
be set so that the house 
will be at any desired 
temperature any hour. 


Dunham Heating, of course, costs more to install than does an old-fashioned system. It is worth far more than 
the difference and the slight added first cost is paid for in economical operation. Besides it’s worth the difference 
because of the heating security and comfort it gives. Send for our book “The 3 H’s”—and learn the whys and 
wherefores of Dunham Heating. It’s a helpful little book that shows the way to home comfort and coal 
. economy—it tells the tale of the wonderful Dunham Radiator Trap, Inlet Valve and Thermostat. 
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(APOR HEATING SYSTEM 





C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, lowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago New York San Francisco 


Boston BRANCHES: 

Rochester Birmingham Indianapolis Davenport Fort Worth 
Albany Pittsburgh Louisville Des Moines Dallas 
Philadelphia Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Denver 
Washington, D. C. Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Cheyenne 


Eranch Offices: 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg 


Salt Lake City 
Spokane 
Portland, Ore: 
Seattle 

Los Angeles 


Vancouver 








The carliest irises to 
bloom outdoors are the 
beautiful dwarf bearded 
irises, especially the 
Pumila varieties, many 
of which blossom in 
March in the latitude 
of Philadelphia. Several 
of these are only a few 
inches high and should 
be used: for edging 








along with the native 
crested iris, a dwarf 
species, which America 
has furnished to the 
gardens of the world. 
Even in New England 
this plant blossoms 
early in May, the flow- 
ers serving admirably 
to outline the border of 
the iris garden. 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


IRISES FOR SUCCESSION 
pte more than a hundred years the 


irises have been among the most 
popular plants in American gardens. In 
nearly every old-fashioned garden there 
still remain examples of the older varie- 
ties of German iris which have persisted 
even through constant neglect and which 
still blossom soon after the petals have 
fallen from the apple trees. Most people 
admire these quickly-passing flowers 
and often express regret that their season 
is so short. 

Under present conditions there is no 
necessity of bewailing the shortness of 
the iris season. One can now select from 
dozens of catalogues sets of varieties of 
these rainbow blossoms which will give 
a constant succession of beautiful bloom 
from early April until late in August. 
No other type of plant seems so well 
adapted to a long display of Horal beauty 
in special border gardens. Even the 
height of the leaves so fits in with the 
time of flowering that the early varieties 
which one would wish naturally to place 
along the front of the garden have short 
leaves and the late varieties which one 
would wish to place along the back have 
tall leaves. Consequently the iris garden 
offers an extraordinary opportunity for 
unity in landscape planting, with suffi- 
cient variety in form and color of leaf 
and flower to furnish interest and beauty 
to a superlative degree. 

For generations the remotest corners 
of the world have been explored to bring 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


to garden lovers the many types of iris 
flowers that have developed under the 
most varied natural conditions. So it 
happens that even to name the most 
popular types one must recite a lesson 
in geography. Siberian, Japanese, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, German, Alpine, Oriental, 
Crimean, Florentine, Dalmatian, Per- 
sian—these are a few of the important 





The Pallida section of German Irises includes 
many beautiful varieties; these irises are tall with 
large fragrant flowers in rich tones of blue, laven- 
der and purple. 
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types one finds listed in the catalogues. 
And in addition to these natural species 
gathered from the ends of the earth 
there are a great number of hybrid 
varieties which have been developed 
through inter-crossing. 

The earliest irises to bloom outdoors 
are the beautiful dwarf bearded irises, 
especially the Pumila varieties, many of 
which blossom in March in the latitude 
of Philadelphia. Several of these are 
only a few inches high and should be 
used for edging along with the native 
crested iris, a dwarf species which 
America has furnished to the gardens of 
the world. Even in New England this 
plant blossoms early in May, the flowers 
serving admirably to outline the border 
of the iris garden. 

Following these earliest dwarf sorts 
there comes an attractive group of 
hybrid Criméan irises which have re- 
sulted from crossing the Pumila and 
related dwarfs with the taller German 
irises. These vary considerably in 
height, averaging about a foot, with large 
flowers in all the iris colors. They should 
be placed next to the border of dwarfs. 

These Crimean hybrids have in turn 
been crossed with the German irises, 
the result being an interesting group 
called the Intermediate irises, with very 
large flowers on stalks nearly as tall as 
the German varieties and blossoming in 
May a little earlier than the latter. 
Nearly a score of distinct sorts are 
already listed in this. group. 

Toward the end of May and during 
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the early weeks of June the great show 
of the German irises takes place. The 
extent and variety of this display de- 
pends only upon how largely one has 
planted the hundreds of kinds now 
available for the purpose. One can even 
arrange a beautiful succession in the 
same colors, so that in a given part of 
the border one may have blues or yellows 
for several weeks. The various groups 





The Oriental Irises 
* tinetly 


are, 


perhaps, the most dis- 
decorative of all the 


Irises, 


listed under this general name are un- 
doubtedly the most popular of all the 
irises. This is due primarily to the fact 
that these sorts are on the whole the 
easiest to grow under ordinary garden 
conditions and they have been known so 
long that they have been very generally 
distributed from one garden to another. 

The most interesting type to plant 
just back of the German irises is that 
of the tall, slender Siberian iris. The 
decorative blossoms of these are on the 
tips of stems about three feet high and 
they combine very attractively with the 
larger flowers of the other rising 
above them and giving a touch of variety 
that adds greatly to the effectiveness of 
the display. There are two distinct 
species belonging here, one being the 
true Siberian and the other the Oriental 
iris. The varieties of the former are 
more slender and delicate while those of 
the latter are perhaps the most con- 
ventionally decorative of all the irises. 
The two varieties of Oriental iris called 
Blue King and Snow Queen should be 
represented in every border garden. 

The most magnificent of all the forms 
of these rainbow blossoms are the splen- 
did Japanese irises. These much 
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Dreer’s 
Reliable Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 


O not miss the joy of having a bed or border 
of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this Fall 
early as you can and success is certain. 


as 


We import the very highest grades of the finest 
varieties and offer in our Autumn Catalogue 
splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, Snow drops, etc., ete. 


The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy Per- 
ennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, ete. Our Autumn 
Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, ‘plants and bulbs for out-doors, window 
garden and conservatory. 


Vailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-16 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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One ot the many homes we have helped to make a Beauty 5 


THE COE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS CO., Nurserymen 








CAN YOU AFFORD TO DELAY 


the planting of shrubs, trees, etc. around your 
home? They have acash value. We have a 


Landscape Department maintained especially for 
the benefit of our customers. Will you use it? 
Our charges are reasonable. 

An illustrated descriptive catalog telling you about the best 
things and giving you the results of our forty years’ experi- 
ence with ornamentals and fruits in this latitude is vours for 
the asking. Write today for it. 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 

















THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 








IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


IRISES FOR BORDER GARDENS 
Karly in September is probably the best time for planting 
irises. Roots set out now will become established this fall and 
be ready to blossom next spring. It is often worth while to 
order extra large clumps if one desires a mass of bloom quickly. 
Some of the most attractive varieties are here grouped in their 
special sections: 


Dwarf Trises Intermediate Irises 


Baleeng Orange Queen Brunette Queen Flavia 
Bluestone Cristata Charmant Royal 
Bridesmaid Snow Cup Dorothea Walhalla 
Charmer Stewart Frit jof Helge 
Gracilis Paroar Ivorine Gerda 


German Trises Siberian Irises 


Blue Boy Major Sibirica alba grandiflora 
Celeste Purple King Sibirica Baxteri 

Gazelle Delicata Sibirica grandis 

La Tendresse Princess of Teek Sibirica, Distinction 
Mme. Chereau Mrs. H. Darwin Orientalis, Blue King 
Maid Marion Sappho Orientalis, Snow Queen 
Pallida Dalmatica Fairy Orientalis, Thalie 
Pallida Speciosa Gypsv Queen Orientalis, Melpomene 


JAPANESE IRISES 
These splendid plants furnish the most magnificent flowers. 
The varieties are not standardized either by name or number, 
but one is sure to get beautiful sorts by selecting from those 
offered by any of the dealers. 


Jonquil, Campernelle rugulosus 


NARCISSUS, DAFFODILS AND JONQUILS 
T is time to order the bulbs of these, either for outdoor 
planting or for indoor forcing. The earlier they are 
placed in the soil, the larger will be their root growth this 
fall. The following varieties will give satisfaction: 
For Outdoor Planting For Indoor Forcing 
Narcissus, Golden Spur Chinese Sacred Lily 
Narcissus, Empress Narcissus, Paper w ‘hite 
Narcissus, Emperor Narcissus, Soleil d’Or 
Narcissus, Golden Bell Narcissus, Poetaz Irene 
Narcissus, Grandis Narcissus, Golden Spur 
Narcissus, Sir Watkin Narcissus, Trumpet Major 
Narcissus, Barri conspicuus Narcissus, Emperor 
Narcissus, Stella Narcissus, Sir Watkin 
Narcissus, Poeticus ornatus Narcissus, Poeticus ornatus 


Narcissus, Poetaz Elvira Jonquil, Campernelle rugulosus 
Jonquil, Single Sweet scented 


CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS 
The first two weeks in September are among the best in all 
the year for setting out the coniferous evergreens—the pines, 
spruces, firs and related trees and shrubs. These are useful 
for hedges, sereens, and windbreaks, for ornamental planting 
of the home grounds and for foundation planting about the 
house. Some varieties good for each purpose are here listed: 


Hedges and Wind Breaks Ornamental Planting Foundation Planting 


White Spruce Red Cedar Dwarf Arbor Vitae 
Blue Spruce Nordman’s Fir Globose Arbor Vitae 
Norway Spruce White Fir Japanese Yew 

Black Hills Spruce Nikko Fir Dwarf Retinospora 
Oriental Spruce Hemlock Japanese Retinospora 
Hemlock White Spruce Irish Juniper 


Swedish Juniper Swedish Juniper 
White Pine Mugho Pine 
KXoster’s Blue Spruce — Savin Juniper 


White Pine 
Scotch Pine 
Nordman’s Fir 
PEONIES FOR SUMMER BEAUTY 
Late September and early October are the best months for 
planting peonies. The foliage has then ripened and the roots 
are in good condition to move. The buds will make an early 
start next spring. There are hundreds of beautiful varieties. 
Some of the best are: 
White Peonies Pink Peonies Rose-colored Peonies 
Duke of Wellington Caroline Allain Dr. Bretoneau 
Festiva maxima Delicatissima Abel de Pujol 
La Tulipe Duchess of Sutherland Grand Homme 
Marie Lemoine Gloire de Patrie John Fraser 
Helene Leslie Ne Plus Ultra Sir Charles Dilke 
Crimson Peonies Single Peonies 
Rubra Superba Queen of May 
Francois Ortegal Rosv Dawn 
Louis Van Haulte The Moor 

















3) Farr’s Hardy 


Plant Specialties 


Money cannot buy a treatise on Peonies and 
Tris so complete and authoritative, because ro 
other book of this character is in existence— 
yet I will mail you a copy free if you will send me 
your name and address and mention this Magazine, for 
I want you to know Peonics as I know them. Septem- 
ber and October is the best time to plant Peonies, for 
then, with the strong roots that I send out, you will 
obtain a large percentage cf bloom the first season. 


Bertrand H. Farr---Wyomissing Nurseries Co., Inc. 
125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 








Send for Illustrated Catalog — Free Address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


VICK’S “AnGhRDEN GUIDE 
Now For 7 years the leading authority on Vegetable, FOr 


Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
Ready Send for free copy—today. ‘ 1916 


JAMES VICHK’SSONS, 9 St St., Rochester,N. Y. 
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Hide aoe ae 
Why look out on bare walls or your neigh- |* 
hors’ wash flapping in the breeze? A row 
of Hicks Hardy Evergreens will screen 
unsightly views, improve the landscape and 
give pleasing color al! year ’roand. 
Splendid trees, dense foli¢ age, scrong roots 


We transplant and guarantee to grow. ‘The cosi 
isso little it willsurprise you. Write for booklet 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box B, Westbury, L. I. 





Plant Evergreens and Herbaceous Perennials in. 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs after Sept. 15th. 
We offer the largest and finest stock obtain- 
able. Send for special 

FALL PLANTING CATALOG. 
(All inquiries pertaining to Trees, Plants and 
Planting cheerfully answered.) 


The New England Nurseries Co., Bedford, Mass. 
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PLANTS INDOORS 


Proper receptacles for 
plants indoors are very 
essential to a well furnished 
room or sun parlor. 


WHEATLEY ITALIAN 
OLD IVORY TINTED POTTERY 


is harmonious in any color scheme and is 
the last word in pottery when used in this 
manner. Flower boxes, shapely pots and 








JARDI- 
NIERE 


and 
PEDESTAL 


No. 335A 
Height 47 in. 


JARDINIERE fe t ; jars and many other things are included 
| 15 in. wid re | in our catalogue. Send for it. Order 
In. wide t 4 direct from the Pottery. We pas ‘te 
i ¥ freight on all purchases emeeenne 0 

2 - deep $5.00 or over to all points in the U. 


sano _ . WHEATLEY POTTERY 


Complete re sigh 2428 Reading Road 
PRs sot 





LUstablished 1879. 











CINCINNATI 





tells what iruit trees, berry 


i ’ i lants and small fruits to 
Collins’ Guide planes _— 7 
Finest grade nursery stock at lower prices. gp 





ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 64, Moorestown, 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 228) 
taller in leaf and larger in flower than 
any of the other kinds. They also blos- 
som later, seldom opening before the end 
of June and making their main display 
during July and August. 

In planning an iris border the easiest 
mistake to make is to have it too narrow. 
These flowers spread rapidly from their 
rootstocks and, while it may seem that 
one is giving plenty of room when the 
single roots are set out, in two or three 
years they are likely to be too crowded 
for the best results. An excellent plan 
for filling in the vacant spaces for the 
first year or two is to plant the bulbs of 
the English and Spanish irises. 

In briefest summary, then, one can 
easily have a continuous succession of 
iris bloom by planting a wide border 
garden early in September, using as the 
front edging the dwarf crested or Pumila 
irises and placing just back of these the 
hybrid Crimean irises, back of which in 
turn one or more rows of intermediate 
irises are planted. The central part of 
the bed should be planted to the most 
beautiful varieties of German irises 
which will make a splendid showing 
during the early weeks of June, this 
showing being rendered still more effect- 
ive by irregular planting of Siberian and 
Oriental irises mingling with or just 
back of the German types. At the rear 
of the garden the large Japanese irises 
are to be planted preferably in at least 
two rows that they may mass effectively, 
during the spring and early summer fur- 
nishing a background of harmonious 
foliage, and during July and August 
giving an adequate culmination to the 
floral pageant. 


ROSSTREVOR 

(Continued from page 207) 
by Holly-leaf Mahonia. The pool itself 
has a border containing the Lotus flower, 
vari-colored water lilies and weaving in 
and out, darting here and there, or bask- 
ing in the mellow sunshine, hundreds of 
gold fish. 

The pergola, the pool, the bath house, 
and even the planting, were all designed 
and executed by the master of ‘‘Rosstre- 
vor.” Here many garden parties are 
given in rose and lily time, and later in 
summer there are swimming parties ga- 
lore. Here, too, the children of the house 
entertain their young friends, and there 
is always present an instructor who has 
taught many of the little ones to swim. 

Such is the lavish hospitality dis- 
pensed by this young couple—not 
merely for the pleasure of entertaining, 
but with the generous impulse to share 
their home atmosphere with others. 
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Save $200 to $500 


On Your Home! 8hirrs? 


—Safe, Prompt Delivery and Satisfaction or Money Back! 
We have letters from hundreds of home ——— “ee how Gordon-Van Tine methods have 
d them from $200 to $500 and even . Sy z . 
tt $300 up! Send coupon; learn what we can save | Corporations and Other Quantity 
you. Get our 2 big plan books. (300 plans, photos, Sian Lr deliver bie 
color schemes, exact costs). ! Wesell quaatlccal twlgns. wasiek in gion on 


i . hort notice. Standard 
Ready-Cut Homes—*" Material Cut | tppearance, on srt Houses. Corpor 
Material Furnished in 


S d d H tions, _o Pay wet Com- 

— anies, Boards of Trade and others in- 
tan ar OMCS~ “the Standard Wey terested are invited to visit our plant at 
Our two big new plan books fully describe both ways. No Davenport, inspect our grades, investi- 
bothering with architects. Local lumber yard delays elimi- gate our facilities Gah teak into our 
nated. Highest grade materials. Convenience ideas, wholesale prices. 
well-planned kitchens,pantry cases built-in; no $35 kitchen 
cabinets needed. Linen closets; beautifully grained 2-panel 
Fir doors; bungalow trim; for mahogany or other finish, 
Many labor-savers appealing to women. = at ~ 

s ave enough to pay 

Wholesale Prices?! Fre aikteriatee 
We sell through catalog only. Lowest selling expense 
makes prices rock-bottom. Over 100,000 home owners 
and 10.000 contractors buy regularly from us. 
the same. 


Get These 3 Books FREE 


Two big plan books. This is cheap building year. Build now. 
Also get free our 5,000 Bargain Catalog of Building 
Material—156 illustrated pages of money-savers. d 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 


6051 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
Established Half a Century! 
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Standard bungalow; 














Standard Home No.301 
All materia} with com. 
plete plans at whole- 
8ale, direct-to. 
you priceof . 


























































GORDON-VAN TINE Co., 6051 Case St., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Please_send me Free the books checked. 
Standard Home eady-Cut 5,000 Building Material 
Plan Book an Book Bargain Catalog 
Garages—Ready-Cut Hotbeds and Greenhouses [] Summer 
Standard Slee or Portable for the Home Grower Cottages 
All materia] wj ic informati D 
plans at ‘wholesale mplete SO I a ee en cilia aaraaea paccategs em -eetonsimnemnnanconons 
of orice $981 j Dc iddgusnadedwesaesdes adandedensesariueaceaten OT iii cs da ic cdizcttadacaecianan eccatebiadee F| 
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Like Beautiful Houses of the Old World | 


Houses built of 


(jreendaleRRug Brick 


have the mellow charm of Old Wor'd buildings which the long centuries bestow— 
wonderful effects of light and shade and colorful warm tones. 

If you are planning to build, don’t do so until you have asked your architect 
about Greendale Rug Brick. They are indestructible and moisiure-proof, and are 
made in many beautiful fadeless colors. The perfect building material for houses, 
churches, hospitals, institutions and office buildings. 

Avoid inferior texture bricks. Insiston Greencales. They have a quality and 
beauty far superior to all imitations. : SRST ee oe 

May we send you color plates, samples and full ‘ 
descriptions? 

HOCKING VALLEY PRODUCTS CO. 
180 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 














The only patented Jace brick 
in America 
































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFU 
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House of Daniel W. Nye, Esq., Kew Gardens, Long Island, N.Y. Aymar-Embury I1, Architect, New York, N.Y. 





IGURING value in terms of service, the 
most economical wood for home-building is 


WHITE PINE 


Lumber men, architects and carpenters have for 
generations agreed that no other wood gives 
such long and satisfactory service, when exposed 
to the weather, as White Pine. | 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or 
rot—and once in place it “stays put,” after years 
of exposure, even in the closest fitting mitres 
and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 





BOOK of CHILDRENS 
WHITE PINE 
TOYS & FURNITURE 





These are’ not mere claims——every one has been proved by 


THE 
HELEN SPEER ; 
three centuries of building experience in America. 














lisa If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 
would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in 











“White Pine in Home Building” is beau- 2 2 | 
tifully illustrated and full of valuable securing It. | 
information and suggestions on home- | 
building. Send today for this booklet— > r r r r 
free to all prospective home-builders. Address, W HI TE PIN E BUREA U 9 
“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 1918 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. | 
White Pine Toys and Furniture” —a fas- | 
cinating children’s plan book, from 
which a child may build its own toys 
and toy furniture. Prepared by Helen 
Speer, the toy expert. If there arc Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
children in your home, sent free on and Michigan, and The Associated 
request White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
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A New Book by the Publisher of the .Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of public 
taste, and the genesis of some literary fashions are described in this uncommonly interesting 
little volume. 


= Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with the public’s pursuit of literature 
in the home, at the club, and on the-train and trolley car.’’ — Boston Globe. 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHGOXN ACIFFLIN. COPCPANY Boston and New York 
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THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 






































HILE September is likely to see 

the culmination of beauty in a 
well conducted garden it is also one of 
the most important months for planting 
with reference to future displays of 
bloom. Three of the most important 
hardy perennials for border gardens may 
be set out this month to greatest advan- 
tage. These are the peonies, irises and 
larkspurs. In many gardens good plants 
of these perennials may be obtained by 





There is nothing lovelier in the spring garden 
than a border of tall Darwin tulips. 


division of those already growing or 
sometimes by digging up self-sown seed- 
lings which are to be found amidst the 
other plants. Good plants are also 
available from the numerous specialists 
whose catalogues are to be had for the 
asking and from the admirable pictures 
in which one can easily select the most 
pleasing varieties. With peonies and 
irises it is important not to plant too 
deeply. Although it is highly desirable 
that there should be a good depth of 
fertile soil below the roots, the crowns 
of the peonies and the rootstocks of the 
irises should not be set more than two 
or three inches below the soil surface. 
Several others of the most important 
hardy perennials may also be set out 
this month. In the case of phloxes, a 
clump which has been established for 
several years may easily be divided into 
many plants with which to start a new 
bed. The hollyhocks may now be trans- 
planted from the seed bed or from chance 
seedlings in the border to their place of 
blooming. The same is true of fox- 
gloves and dianthus. Japanese anemo- 
nes and Candidum lilies may also now 
“be planted to much advantage. 
~ It is not too late to sow the seeds of 
many of the perennials. Such seed when 
freshly gathered is much more likely to 
germinate than if held in storage until 
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spring. Nature’s way of sowing is to 
scatter in the fall and to let the seed 
either come up during the next few weeks 
or lie dormant through the winter. In 
the latter case the thick seed coats are 
softened by the long exposure to the 
elements, so that the seeds are ready to 
germinate quickly in the spring. Con- 
sequently it is well to set aside a small 
plot of ground for this seed bed and sow 
the seeds as they can be obtained, cover- 
ing the bed lightly in winter and remov- 
ing the covering in early spring. 

In the vegetable garden September is 
the month of harvesting rather than of 
planting. In southern regions consider- 
able seed sowing may now be done, but 
in the north very little is practicable. 
The celery rows should be hilled up or 
covered with some of the special celery 
blanchers in order that the stalks may 
blanch quickly before the final harvest. 
In regions where there is danger of Sep- 
tember frosts, the tomatoes, peppers and 





The con- 
crete foundation makes it a permanent fixture. 


\ cold frame like this is a great help. 


other tender crops should either be pro- 
tected or gathered before danger of injury. 

The most effective way to prolong the 
season in the vegetable garden is to 
utilize a cold frame for the purpose. 
Radishes, lettuce, spinach, parsley may 
be gathered almost until Christmas, even 
in the more northern states, if they are 
transplanted now into cold frames, the 
sashes being put on when the cold nights 
come. This method is particularly de- 
sirable for lettuce and parsley. 

As soon as the onions stop growing 
they should be pulled or dug and placed 
upon the surface of the ground that they 
may dry out in the hot sunshine before 
being stored away for fall and winter use. 

This is the time to order all the spring 
flowering bulbs for both outdoor and 
indoor planting. As a rule the earlier 
the outdoor kinds are planted the better 
will be their root growth this autumn 
and the finer will be the flowers next 
spring. The bulbs which are wanted in 
blossom from Thanksgiving until Christ- 
mas should be planted at once in flower 
pots or flower boxes and set away ona 
cool cellar floor, being watered thor- 
oughly and covered with burlap or old 
carpet to prevent evaporation and to 
keep the temperature uniform. Hya- 
cinths, daffodils, various varieties of nar- 
cissus, crocuses and jonquils may all be 
pl: unted now for winter blooming. 
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Room 


They are exceptionally strong, allowing the 
window to be opened and closed with ease, 
regardless of weather conditions. 


The “One” 


” 


There is always the ‘‘One’’ room in every 
home-—the room that gives the most cheer 
and comfort. 


Make that ‘‘One’’ room in your home more 
cheerful and comfortable. 


irittall Windows are fire proof, weather proof 
and will last a life time. 


They add to the appearance of the room and 
the building. 


Modern homes, office and banking buildings 
-wherever convenience, attractiveness and 
durability are appreciated, you will fina 
Crittall Windows. 
Write Dept. B for complete details—no obliga- 
tions on your part. 


Start in by removing the old-fashioned wood 
windows, substituting with modern case- 
ment windows. 


Crittall Metal Casement Windows will give 
more light and better light because the 
frame and cross members occupy very 
little space. 

Crittall Casement Window Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Solid Steel and Bronze Windows 


-to prevent infection of small wounds 
for purposes of personal hygiene use 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 
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THE 


of all dangers cannot touch the family it protects. 
beautiful house—it is safe—absolutely fireproof—built throughout of 








Safety Surrounds Tie House! 


It is built—walls, floors, ceilings and partitions—so that the most dreaded 


It is more than a 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











NATCO-HOLLOW’ TILE 








When this owner was building of Natco, by 
the wise advice of his architect, he found it 
essentially economical—although Natco quality 
is such that it is widely specified for the great- 
est of skyscrapers. And when his house was 
done, he found it warmer in winter—saving 
his fuel bills, and cooler in summer—saving 
the health of his family. Natco is the most 
modern of all building materials 


If you are thinking of building, think just a 
little beyond mere beauty. Think of comfort 


23 Factories in the United States 





and economy—and most of all think of safety. 
For without that the most beautiful house in 
the world isin constant danger of destruction, 
with all it contains. 

Call upon the Natco Service—free to archi- 
tects, engineers contractors—and you. It will 
save you time and money, and enable you to 
avoid mistakes and waste. Send ten cents in 
stamps or coin for the new book, “Natco 
Houses” —and_ see what beautiful dwellings 
have been built of Natco—for wise people who 
think of safety as well as comfort and beauty. 


NATIONAL EIRE*PRG@)FING: COMPANY 
278 FEDERAL STREET. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Also at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 





























IS YOUR TIME FULLY OCCUPIED? 
Do You Wish To Use Your Leisure Time To Advantage ? 


Cut out this announcement, write your name and address on it, and send it to us: we will gladly send you the par- 
ticulars of a plan whereby you can add to your income by taking subscriptions for the Atlantic Monthly. Fore- 
most in the field of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, the Atlantic holds a continuing place in the affections and 
loyalty of its subscribers, now numbering over 50,000, and increasing every month. 


Send us your name to-day, read the terms of our offer and communicate further with us if you are interested. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY - 


- 3 Park Street, Boston 
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POSSIBILITIES OF PERMA- 
NENT CONSTRUCTION 

(Cont.nued from page 201) 


THE 


as time passes. Steel reinforcement is 
often used to give additional tensile 
strength to the concrete, and consists 
chiefly of steel rods of various dimen- 
sions distributed throughout the load 
carrying parts of the construction. 

In building permanently it is advisa- 
ble to select a type of architecture that 
will not only avail itself of the natural 
quality of the building material but will 
at the same time be best adapted to an 
economical development. Simplicity of 








Another view of the stucco house trimmed with 
decorative brick, showing how it was used on the 
chimneys. 


architectural lines rarely fails to give the 
quality of beauty. The dignified colo- 
nial houses of early New England and the 
Georgian houses of New York and Vir- 
ginia ofer models that may be easily 
followed in permanent materials. ¥o, 
too, are those peculiarly American ad- 
aptations of the Spanish, the California 
and Mission types susceptible to the 
same construction. Flat wall surfaces of 
soft gray concrete bring out the propor- 
tion and placing of doors and windows. 
White stucco on a fireproof wall will give 
the same effect as painted woodwork, 
with all the peculiar charm of an old 
Pennsylvania country house with its 
lime-washed walls. In fact there is no 
real limitation incurred by the selection 
of a permanent construction; the choice is 
really widened and types of architecture 
may be considered that could be success- 
fully attained through no other medium. 

It would be possible to continue al- 
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The Name of Quality 


The name of TIFFANY is 
known throughout the World 
as the equivalent of quality 
and honesty. To sustain this 
reputation, only materials of 
unquestioned dependability 
can be permitted toenter into 
their product. The Tiffany 
Studios use 


KCCO 


Insulated Wire 


in the finest lamps and fixtures 
it is possible to obtain. The 
utmost in quality is required. 

The manufacturers of the wire 
which is used by Tiffany make 
every form of Rubber Covered 
Wire for the transmission of 
electricity from the power house 
to the boudoir lamp. 

If you desire unfailing service, 
your entire house should be wired 
with ECCO Insulated Wire. 

The name “ECCO"” is stamped on 
the wire every three feet—your identi- 
fication. Certified copies of tests on 
each coil are furnished, upon request. 

Remind your architect to specify 
it and insist that it is used by your 
contractor. 

A booklet giving reasons and infor- 
mation will be sent upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of ECCO WIRE for every pur- 
pose where rubber covered wire is used 


10 E. 43d St. New York 
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HOUSE THAT COMBINES 
PERMANENCE WITH BEAUTY 


HOUSE that meets every practical re- 
A quirement for a real home and at the 

same time denotes an independence of 
thought in architectural design. These are the 
results many home builders have obtained by 
using AMdedusa Waterproofed White Portland 
Cement in construction. Medusa White is used 
in the same way as ordinary Portland—from 
which it differs in no respect except in its pure 
white color. 
It builds the house for permanence—keeps out 
the rain and snow—makes the walls absolutely 
watertight and improves with age. Medusa 
White Houses stand out as symbols of practical 
foresight and good taste. They blend perfectly 
with their natural surroundings. They have 
character—distinctiveness—individuality. 
If you can’t get the Medusa Products in your 
town, send us your dealer’s name. 
““The Medusa White House’’—a little book- 
let which will show you some of the rich 
effects to be obtained by using Medusa White 
for exterior and interior decorations of all sorts. 
Write for it today. 


MEDUSA 






























‘WATER PROOFED, 

WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 
Room P-8, Engineer’s Building Cleveland, Ohio 







Worcester Country Club 
Worcester, Mass. 
L. UW. Briggs &., 
Archizects 
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SEPTEMBER FLY FISHING 


SPECKLED TROUT AND SALMON 
COLD SPRING CAMP :: AVERILL, VT. 





By special legislation these waters are open to fly fishing to October ist. Only “Maine 
Camp” in Vermont. Reasonable rates, good table, guides, beautiful wilderness scenery. 


Convenient access, rail or motor 


C. M. QUIMBY, Box A., AVERILL, VT. 
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even to the boy 


You can make your bathroom so attractive 
that the swimming hole will lose its charm for 


the boy. 


A bathroom with beautiful furnishings is a delight to 
every member of the family. 

Hygienic designs, which have artistic simplicity, are 
characteristic of KOHLER Bathtubs and Lavatories. 
The superior enamel, with its clear whiteness, is 
another of the noticeable features of 


KOHLER WARE 


The “Viceroy” one-piece 
built-in bath, shown in 
this illustration, is a re- 
markable achievement in 
the manufacture of enam- 
eled plumbing fixtures. 
This widely popular tub, 
which is suitable for all 
classesof housesandapart- 
ments, is enameled out- 
sideas well as inside. The 
patterns provide for right 
and left corner and also for 
recess installation. 

Owing to manufacturing 








economies the price is sur- 
prisingly modest. 

All KOHLER WARE is of one 
quality—the highest. The per- 
manent trade-mark, which will 
be found in faint blue in the 
enamel ofevery KOHLER bath- 
tub, lavatory and sink is our 
guarantee of excellence. 


If you are building, remodeling 
or preparing to build, write for 
a free copy of our interesting 
book “KOHLER of KOHLER.” 
It contains illustrationsof many 
styles and types of KOHLER 
ware, and will be of great serv- 
ice to you in making your Se- 
lections. Address Dept. H-6. 


BRANCHES : a BRANCHES 
Boston “Is in the Kohler Enamel St. Paul 
New York Sf. Louis 
Philadelphia Houston 
Pittsburgh KO a L E Fe c Denver 
Atlanta 4 San Francisco 
Detroit Founded 1873 ioe Ananios 
Chi eattle 
nitememelie Kohler, Wis. US. A. London 
“ate V-14-A Vi lt Plate K-145-F A “* Belmore’ Lavatory 


7 | tceroy’’ Bat 
(Patent Applied For) 
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A beautiful bathtub appeals 
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ATLANTIC 


Fippiers Errantr 

TurTLE EaoGs ror AGAssiz 

A FaTHER TO HIS FRESHMAN Son 
INTENSIVE LiviInG 
REMINISCENCE WITH PosTscRIPT 
THE OTHER SIDE 

On AUTHORS 

Tue Provincia, AMERICAN 


CLASSICS 


Table of Contents 

Robert Haven Schauffler 
Dallas Lore Sharp 
Edward Sanford Martin 
Cornelia A. P.. Comer 
Owen Wister 

Margaret Sherwood 
Margaret P. Montague 
Meredith Nicholson 


$1.25 net, postpaid. I2mo, gilt top. 


Our Lapy Poverry 
ENTERTAINING THE CANDIDATE 
THE STREET 

FasHIONS IN MEN 

A CONFESSION IN PROSE 

In THE CHAIR 

THE PassinG or INDooRs 
Tue Contrentep Heart 

288 pages. 


Sixteen favorite Atlantic essays, distinguished by 
kindly satire, delightful wit, and keen philosophy. 


Agnes Repplier 

Katharine Baker 

Simeon Strunsky 

Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Ralph Bergengren 

Zephine Humphrey 

Lucy Elliot Keeler 


Order from your bookseller or send remittance to THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, Dept. H., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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most indefinitely a discussion of the suit- 
ability of concrete surfaces, finished as 
rough cast or as finely tooled stone for in- 
terior wall surfaces, and of its particular 
adaptability for fireplace construction. 
and other interior details. At much less 
cost than if the designs were cut in natural 
stone, artistic ornamented work may be 
moulded for exterior and interior decora- 
tion. At small expense a limitless range 
of colors and textures are available. 

To the modern house builder perma- 
nent fireproof construction has become 
more than an interesting novelty. Safety 
is an asset of unquestioned value and 
safety from fire includes not only the 
preservation of the building and its con- 
tents but the lives of those beneath its 
roof. Permanence is another asset, for 
permanence insures not only the elimina- 
tion of a large percentage of the annual 
repairs that are a constant drain on the 
best-plenished purse, but also promises 
that in the years to come the building 
will retain to the largest measure its first 
value, an important asset in the neces- 
sitv of a sale. When these important 
facts are considered it seems but reason- 
able that the modern builder will care- 
fully inquire into the possibilities of this 
new field, and learning its lesson build 
for himself a house that will endure. 


COMMON-SENSE ECONOMIES IN 


GRADING 
(Continued from page 195) 

This is simply the utilization of the coal- 
ashes from the house. Here is material 
which, though everywhere deemed a 
burden and a nuisance, may be used to 
much advantage in a number of ways. 
The value of ashes is derived from their 
two noticeable characteristics, porosity 
and retentiveness of moisture. By vir- 
tue of the former they become, like sand, 
an effective agent for the treatment. of 
heavy soils. Indeed, for this purpose 
they have a certain advantage over sand 
in that they seem to remain permanently 
mixed with the soil, whereas the heavier 
and more mobile sand eventually settles 
through to the subsoil. 

Because of their moisture-holding 
capacity coal-ashes, applied in a layer 
several inches thick around trees and 
shrubs, form an excellent mulch. At 
the same time, they not only keep down 
grass and weeds, which benefits the 
growth of the plants, but they also serve 
to prevent damage by field mice, espe- 
cially in the case of hedges, along which 
the trails of the rodents are likely to 
occur. Similarly, the attacks of cut- 


worms against larkspurs and other such 
plants can be checked by stirring ashes 
into the soil at the base of each plant. 
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- > Unusually beauti- 
Lighting = ful designs with 
uae () a finish that does 
evening not tarnish-sub- 
- ‘. stantially built for 


life-time service. 


want the 
genuine 


: GAUMER 
FIxTurREs. 


for the 
GUARANTEE 


TAG 
before you buy. 





"band us an idea of your 
rooms and we will gladly 
suggest designs. 


ADDRESS DEPT.B. 
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Keeps the Whole 


House Clean 


BISSELL’S VACUUM SWEEPER is 
effectual insurance against floor dust and dirt. 
Its three vacuum bellows create such a volume 
of air suction that the fine dust does not havea 
chance to become deeply imbedded into your 
carpets and rugs. 

Dust-bag and nozzle come out in one piece, 
emptying from the rear—an exclusive Bissell 
convenience. 

To keep the whole house clean by the 
modern, dustless, sanitary method, you 
should use a 


BISSELL’S 
Vacuum Sweeper 


BISSELL’S Carpet Sweepers are in greatest demand 
in the leading markets of the world—even where na- 
tional loyalty is most intense. 

Every Bissell is backed by 40 years of experience devoted t 
the exclusive manufacture of carpet swe — devices 

Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 and $9.00 “Oye Ball-Bearing 
Carpet Sweepers $3.00 to ®5.50. Slightly hight rin "the West, 
South and Canada. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 


GRAND RAPIDS, eet 


Made in Canada, too 


Dept. 232 








THE 





BEAUTIFUL 


HOUSE 


This Home 


is insured by 
the shingles 


on its roof 











GAINST fire? Yes, because these 
shingles are J-M Asbestos. They 
won’t burn. Against time, too, because 
the longer they are on the roof, the 
tougher they become. 


This roof is going to last in spite of the 
elements. It will retain its beautiful 
coloring and weather-tightness. And as 
long as it lasts, its owner will be protected 
against the community fire risk. 


So will your home, large or small, if you use 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Transite Asbestos Shingles 


They cost less than tile, they are stronger than 
slate and are lighter than either. They make 
the attic cooler in summer and the house 
warmer in winter. 


You can have them laid by any rooferin a choice 
of several colors, several sizes, rough or smooth 
edges. 

When you invest in J-M Transite Asbestos Shingies, 
up-keep charges will never hold a mortgage on your roof. 
You will enjoy the base rate of insurance for shingles and 
you are further protected by 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


Under this plan, you can register your J-M Roof. Weare 
then accountable for its service and your satisfaction 


Tell your Architect or Builder that you want J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles for safety and economy. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Executive Offices, 

296 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 

Boston Chicago Cleveland New York 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
San Francisco Seattle 


Toronto 
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Residence of 
W. C. Reed, 
Harmon, 


Ne. 


Henry Vallet, 
Architect 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS beg” 
THE ~ 
Serves More People in 
More Ways than any 
other Institution of 
its Kind in the World 





J-MTransite Asbestos 
Shingles are exam- 
ined, approved and 
labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, 
Inc., under the direc- 
tion of the National 
Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Laid Amer- 
ican Method, they are 
given Class “B” rat- 
ing. Laid French 
Method, they are 
given Class “C” 
rating. 
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which is much appreciated during most 
of the year, when it yields a firm, smooth, 
well-bound surface, entirely agreeable 
underfoot, generally improving with age 
(though requiring slight annual repair 
and surface renovation), and even pre- 
senting to the eye a certain distinction of 
neatness and trimness and prim respect- | 
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Replace Your Old Furnace 
Or Boiler With A Kelsey 


Look into the matter at onee. You will 


ee ee ee ee ee me ee eee eee ee eS ee a 





~~ spite of the dissatisfaction your fur- 

nace heat has so many times caused 
you, there were times ‘when it worked 
ideally, and convinced you that if it only 
would work that way any time and all the 
time, no other heat could approach it for 
healthfulness and comfort. 

Right there is a strong point in favor of 
the Kelsey Warm Air Generator, it is 
uniformly dependable. What it does on 
mild, quiet days, it will do on the coldest 
wind searching days; and do it on a sur- 
prisingly small amount of coal. 

The chances are it ean be connect:d 
right up to your present piping with but 
very little expense. 





find our booklet, ‘“‘SSome Saving Sense on 
Heating,’ most interestingly instructive, 
at just this time. 

If it happens that your heat is the boiler 
kind, with its many objections, its many 
shortcomings and unhealthfulness, so con- 
demned by physicians, then why spend 
your money replacing vour old boiler with 
another boiler, continuing all the dissatis- 
factions of radiator heating? Why put 
more money into more dissatisfaction, when 
the Kelsey Health Heat will so easily over- 
come them all? 

Before you decide definitely on retain- 
ing your radiator heat, at least satisfy 
your practical side by looking into the 
Kelsey. Send for the Saving Sense Booklet. 


ability. Moreover, to put ashes in place 
for this purpose may often be made to in- 
volve no more labor than the necessary 
periodic removal of them from the house. 

The use of a sub-stratum of ashes 
under a lawn as a means both of drain- 
age and of moisture supply raises a 
debatable question. It is often done in 
the case of putting greens and bowling 
greens, especially in England; but with 
our hot, dry summers, this device may 
not be advisable for ordinary lawns in 
the absence of artificial watering. Cer- 


tainly, the not uncommon prejudice 
against ashes for this purpose must have 
some warrant in fact. On the other 
hand, we constantly find instances of 
trees and other plants flourishing on 
ash dumps of considerable depth and 
extent and with scant soil accommoda- 
X N tion. The subject is well worthy of 
N99 HHH bdo oa OBE A CT75Q§gBRT Test gilt) dd CXPCTIINCN | Dou t= 
less an important point would be found 
to be the compacting of the ashes in a 
firm layer in close contact everywhere 
with the soil below. 

As a final suggestion, let it be said 
that the utilization of waste organic 
material of one sort or another from i 
house or grounds constitutes one of the 
most valuable economies in that it con- 
serves the supply of humus, that most 
precious element of the soil, in which 
cultivated ground everywhere is notori- 
ously deficient through the constant 
loss of it, in the form of crops. Animal 
manures restore this in part at consider- i 
able cost, but the source of supply just 
mentioned costs nothing and is too 
important to neglect. Instead, then, 
of burning old leaves, grass clippings, 
weeds, straw, garden refuse, and the 
like, try the scheme of rotting them in a 
compost heap kept continually moist, 

| treated with lime occasionally, besides 
| having earth added, and now and then 
Branches in 51 leading cities. | forked over. Such a pile need never be 
: offensive, and in addition to avoiding 
the considerable loss of valuable organic 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
2767-H Lincoln Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
405-H P. 0. Sq. Bldg. 


omm JHE KELSE 


DETROIT, MICH. WARM AIR GENERATOR 
Space 95-H Builders Exch’ge . 


305 James St, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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We 


Do you realize how many 


CRANE 
VALVES «> FITTINGS 








Are used in homes, hotels, clubs, 
offices, factories, etc., in piping for 
heating, plumbing, gas, ventilating, 


refrigerating and vacuum cleaning 
systems ? 
We make more than 16,000 


articles for these purposes. 





FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1855 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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Flowing with Building Ideas 





Consulted Leading 
by Architects 
Over Recommend 
125,000 it to 
People Home Builders 
Every Year Everywhere 

































Leading Eastern and Western designs of Bungalows,Houses, © 


a Cottages, Flat-Buildings,Farm-Houses and Farm-Buildings-. 
Cay Mat Saale AR eR D>) 




































Offered for the First 
Time to Readers of 
The House Beautiful 


This unusually attractive new 
Book of Modern Homes will be sent 
without charge upon receipt of the 
attached coupon. Simply fill it out, 
attach a stamp, and mail without an 
envelope. 





The book contains designs 
for more than one hundred artistic 
houses. Many of them are entirely 
new. It shows interiors as well as 
exteriors, with several pages in ac- 
tual colors. 


We manufacture and sell the 
material to build these houses at 
factory prices. It comes to you al- 
ready cut and fitted. Nothing to do 
but nail it up. Prices are far below 
= . local prices in most localities, and 
= i) Cam eee we guarantee satisfaction or we pay 
ial ii a; the freight both ways and return your 

f3| " money. Free plans and specifications 

2 4 to customers. No architect needed. 
— - Prices for complete material (except 
masonry) for our artistic Modern 
Homes range as low as $369. Mail 
the coupon today. 





Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago it 














See Next Page ae 6 f co 4 3 if 





and home decoration will find these five 
new books exceedingly interesting and 
valuable. Each one speaks with the 
word of authority in its particular field. In each 
you will find the answer to your questions. 









Electric, Gas and Combination Fixtures 





A beautiful volume of more than one hundred pages, illustrating 
all of the popular artistic designs in lighting fixtures. Fourteen pages devoted 
exclusively to period and hand-made models of exquisite lines and finish. 
Reproductions of the fixture masterpieces of the entire world. Prices are far 
lower than usually asked locally. 


Tile 


The TILE BOOK has thirty-eight pages devoted to Ceramic 
Mosaic Floor Tile, White Glazed Sanitary Wall Tile, Glazed and Unglazed 
Mantel Tile and Imported Red Welsh Quarry Tile. Our methods of selling 
direct from producer to consumer enable you to make a great saving in tile 
of all kinds. We show twenty-five designs in actual colors. Be sure to get 
this book. 





Seroco Paints 





We manufacture our own paints in our great paint factory. We 
do this because we have found it to be the only satisfactory means of 
securing a full line of paints that can be backed by our complete satisfaction 
guarantee. The new Paint Book contains color cards and a complete descrip- 
tion of Seroco Paints. Our prices are less than wholesale prices on many 
advertised brands of paint. Paint twice as often at no more cost by using 
Seroco Paints. 


Mantels— Consoles 





A fifty-four page catalog containing illustrations and factory prices 
on Mantels, Consoles and high grade Fireplace Furnishings. Woods and tile 
are illustrated in thirty-eight different colors. It also shows gas grates, coal 
grates, andirons of all periods, fire screens, and everything pertaining to the 
beautiful and efficient fireplace. Prices lower than you expect to pay. 


Heating Systems 





The book on Modern Heating Systems is exceedingly complete. It 
shows a full line of standard Warm Air, Hot Water and Steam Heating 
Piants, with a complete assortment of accessories. Our selling methods 
offer you a saving that frequently pays the entire cost of installing the 

plant. Complete and simple instructions make it easy for you to do 

the work yourself if you prefer. Now is the time to get ready for 


ca 
eS cold weather. 





% 
? % 7 
2. % Mail the Coupon Today 
4 
e,% The coupon has been printed on cardboard 
¢ % for your convenience. It requires no envelope. 
YU% Simply stamp and mail. It calls for six of the 
co) e most interesting money-saving catalogs that 
‘> & 
%, ¢, have ever been offered to the home lover. 


<< % Put a check mark in the squares on the 
% other side of the coupon showing the 
% catalogs you want, as we will only 


ro) 
y % send those checked. 
Y~ @. “a4, : 
o, Sears, Roebuck 
% and Co., Chicago 
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The French Doors shown pom: illustrate 
Morgan design M-11 


ETWEEN rooms where 


light and airiness are desired 

—as doorways to porches, sun par- 
lors and terraces—French doors are 
ideal. They have become the most pop- 
ular doors in the history of building. 





F RENCH DOORS 


are made in an infinite variety of de- 
signs, sizes and woods. Every require- 
ment and every taste can be perfectly 
satisfied. 


Morgan Doors are standard quality what- 
ever their price. Their value is guaran- 
teed by the name “MORGAN” stamped 
on the top rail—worth looking for— 
worth insisting upon. 


Suggestions for Beautifying the Home 


We have just issued a new 32- -page_ booklet, 
Adding Distinction to the Home.” It is copi- 
ously illustrated and shows what charming 
results can be attained at small expense by 
replacing ordinary doors with French, 
Mirror or Front Doors. A mine of suggestions 
for all who expect to build or improve their 
present homes. Sent free on request. 


“The Door Beautiful” our 50-page illustrated 
booklet, is designed especially for the prospect- 
ive home-builder. Every page is replete with 
suggestions on doors, mg aod trim, and interior 
decoration. If you are planning to build be 
sure to get this klet. There is no charge to 
prospective builders 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. A-28 Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


your dealer hasn’t Morgan Doors, write us. 
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GOING TO ATLANTIC CITY? 
With the opening of our new 12-story fire pte of addition, 
every room with private bath, we are in a pc sitio m to take 
better care than ever of our frie Saf and netre ns 

‘HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
An established reputation for cuisine and service—Directly 
on the Boardwalk—Open Al] Year Around—Orchestra of 
Soloists—Automobiles Meet All Trains 
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“The Wood 


Eternal’ 


CYPRESS 


has no equal for porch con- 
struction. It seems to be 
pretty fully demonstrated 
that for all porch construc- 
tion,*porch floors, porch 
columns, steps and rails, 
the rot-resistant quality of 
The Wood Eternal” gives 
it unequaled investment 


value for this class of work. 


Cypress is famous for “staying put.” 


Let our “‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. 


We invite Correspondence with a serious purpose in it. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 
1206 HEARD NAT’L BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 











MBER DEALER'S, IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LI 


4S i (-==§==— ttt «i 
Let Us Regulate Your Heater This Winter 


Let us relieve you of that bother and worry of watching and fussing with the 
dampers. Our MARVEL TEMPERATURE REGULATOR will operate 
the drafts of any heater so as to produce any temperature which may suit 
your fancy, permitting a fluctuation of less than two degrees. 


Reduces the Average Fuel Bill One-quarter 


By preventing overheating no fuel is wasted which insures full value from all the fuel that is 


used. Another worthy feature is a time attachment which permits a cool temperature during 
sleeping hours if desired and automatically restores the normal day time temperature a few 
minutes before ‘‘getting up" time so the house will be warm to dress in. 

Thousands in use and all are giving the greatest satisfaction. Send for illustrated folder H. 


American Thermostat Company, Newark, New Jersey 
































Hidden Decay © 


may now be ruining your finest trees! 


To place your trust in the appearance of your trees is dangerous. The 
tree in the picture seemed strong and healthy; its owner thought it was 
pertect. But when a Davey Tree Surgeon examined it, he saw at once 
that its condition was serious. A moment's work with the only instru- 
ment he had with him (an umbrella), revealed the dangerous stage of 
decay shown in picture No. 2. 
destruction would have been a matter only of a short time. 

What is the real condition of YOUR trees? Are hidden decay and 
other insidious agents threatening their destruction ? Let— 


‘Have your trees exomined NOW! aa 


HOUSE 


THE 


It was so utterly weakened that its 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


find out-—let them tell you the real condition and needs of 
your trees without charge. Tree Surgery as they practice it 
is scientifically accurate and mechanically perfect. It is safe 
because it saves trees without experiment. It endures. The 
U. S. Government, after exhaustive investigation, chose 
Davey experts only as good enough for work on the Capitol 
trees. Every year of neglect adds 10% to 25%% to the cost of 
saving trees. Have your trees examined now. Write today 
for free examination and booklet illustrating Davey Tree 
Surgery. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., 181 Elm St. Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Instiluteget Tree Surgery.) Accredited 
representatives between nsas City and Boston. 
Permanent representatives located Boston, Albany, White Plains, 
N. Y.. Stamford, Conn.. Jamaica, L¥J., Newark, N.J., Philadelphia, 
Washington, Buffalo. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis. St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian 
address, 81 St. Peter Street, Quebec 
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The Best Story 


Harold Bell Wright 


Has Yet Written 


WHEN 








Over 600,000 Copies Sold 








A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced land of ranch 


and range of Northern Arizona. 


A biz, novel with a big, plot, a 


great theme—clean, wholesome, upliftin}—a story of manhood 


Also Just Published —Popular Edition -— 1,000,000 Copies 
Harold Bell Wright’s Great Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World— Selling at 50 Cents 


You sheuld see the Clune Film Producin3, Co.’s Premier Production of “The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizing, the story in a Cinema-Theatrical Entertainment 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


r. Wright's Allegory of Li . Cloth 50 cen 
aed The Uncrowned King, ge Me $1.00 
Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s Books Have Been Sold 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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matter incident to the bonfire method, 
it will yield a surprising amount of the 
richest humus all through the season. 
Kitchen garbage, though valuable in 
just the same way, can of course only be 
used by immediately burying or mixing 
it in the soil, preferably at points where 
it will not be reached by growing roots 
before it is decomposed. Last of all, 
wood-ashes from fireplaces are one of the 
best possible fertilizers and one which has 
greatly risen in market value since the war. 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 215) 
soap shaker, extra soap, ammonia, roll 
of paper for removing grease from plates, 
a white enamel garbage-pail—where 
there is none installed—draining tray 
and wire dish holder. If the first shelf 
in the under cupboard runs thirteen 


Steel enamelled cupboard units with service 
shelf above doors, and other smaller doors above 
china chest shelves. 


inches below the working surface, the 
greater part of these articles can be 
accommodated, and the worker will not 
have to stoop to get at them. Beneath 
these, and near the water, are the silver 
cleansers, either the paste or the newer 
electric process. 

To sum up: in order that the room 
should give the finest service, it must 
be simple in construction, planned for 
the immediate family it serves and not 
on a general idea of what someone else’s 
pantry should be like, and, in color, it 
should rest and give pleasure to the eye. 

Kitchens and pantries need not be 
spots of gloom with dark grained wood 
and splintery floors. Efficiency means 
surfaces that can be kept clean, because 
they show when they are dirty. 
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Far more 
attractive 
weather 
proof— 


worth more 


—transformed by 


“High Standard” Paint 


“‘High Standard’? Paint will make the 
same improvement in the appearance of 
your home—give you renewed pride in 
its ownership—win the greater respect of 
your neighbors—increase the value of 
your property many dollars— 

And, in addition, every gallon of the 
paint will pay for itself in protection and 
the saving of repairs. 


HIGH STANDARD 
LIQUID - PAINT 


is scientifically made from quality-proved mate- 
rials, which the test of service has demonstrated 
best. Experience shows it withstands sun, wind 
and wet for years—keeps its color—wears away 
gradually and evenly—and leaves a good surface 


for repainting. 
Booklet and Color Plates 


FRE of Attractive Homes 


Write for ‘The House Inside and Outside,” with 
18 color plates illustrating different uses of Lowe 
Brothers paints, varnishes, stains and enamels in the 
uatural colors, with description of rugs, carpets, fur- 
niture, etc. An accompanying booklet gives valuable 
and interesting information about paint and painting. 
In writing, ask for the dealer's name, if you don't 
know him. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


463 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo.—‘‘Oh, dear, no—Tupelo 
isn’t a ‘composition,’ it’s the name of a TREE—Tupelo is LUMBER, regular WOOD—only it’s 
so especially fine for FLOORS that everybody is coming to think of Tupelo the minute they think 
of their FLOORS. It wears so. And it’s so smooth. And so white. They can’t switch ME 
off—I’m simply going to tell those men they MUST put in our new floors of 
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wearing flooring in the whole world of wood.”’ 


*“ Tupelo works easy and wears hard.’’ It 1s 
as smooth as sctin. It 1s KERY Economical. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore easily worked 
and laid, it has what scientists call an “involved’’ grain. ‘This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ or 













































































“‘woven’” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO 


=: | FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.””) This tough, wear- 
| resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for flooring in warehouses and for 


platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the same traits that make it supreme in 
commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is 
not to be compared in investment value with Cypress, the ‘Wood Eternal,’? but for INTERIOR work Tupelo 


is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 
PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ABOUT TUPELO. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 
dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 














THE ATLANTIC Acquaintanceship Offer 


F you are not a regular reader of the ATLANTIC you are missing some of the best and most 
interesting essays, poetry, fiction and articles on contemporary history and polities. 


Included in the September ATLANTIC are 
A Literary Clinic, a delightful essay by Samuel 
McChord Crothers; Aleohol and Life Insurance, 
a thoughtful and valuable article by Eugene 
Lyman Fiske; Sing-Sing of the Past, Present and 
Future, a discussion of a question of great impor- 
tance by Frank Marshall White; The Mind of 
Woman by Havelock Ellis and other papers of 
the ATLANTIC’s usual excellence. 


Derr H., THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
3 Park Street, Boston. 
You may send me three numbers of the ArLantic, beginning 
with the September issue, for which I enclose herewith fifty 


: . (Stamps accepted 
That you may make the acquaintance of the ; “et °°" , 


ATLANTIC, you are offered a three-months’ trial 
subscription for fifty cents. The regular price is } \,,,,,, 
35c a copy, $4.00 a year. 





This is an especial opportunity to become 
acquainted with one of the foremost American 
periodicals. Mail the coupon and 50e today, 
beginning your subseription with the September 


issue. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


(A living porch by Mrs. Barnewall, the New York interior decorator, noted for the charm of the 
living porches she designs. This one is heated and lighted so that it is literally an all-year-round 
out-of-door living-room.) From the October House Beactirvt. 


The October House Beautiful 


FINHE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL congratulates itself and its readers on the un- 
usually beautiful houses to be shown in the October House Beavtirut. First 

place is given to the homes of Mr. Henry Forbes Bigelow and Mr. Philip Wadsworth, architects and 

partners of the old established firm of which it is said that posterity will call as epoch making in the 

architecture of America as that of McKim or of Platt. ; 


Shall we sufficiently arouse our readers’ curiosity by simply saying that it was on entering Mr. Bige- 
low’s romantically lovely house that a vivacious visitor remarked: “On no account leave me alone 
here with any man!”’? A glance at the contents page shows the following: 


Homes of Well-Known Architects: 
Henry Forbes Bigelow’s House in Boston 
Philip Wadsworth’s House in Milton, Massachusetts 


An Out-of-door Living Room - - - Agnes Foster 
College Girls’ Rooms - - - - Content York 
Collector’s Luck - - - - Alice Van Leer Garrick 


Mrs. Francis King 
Marshall Fry 

John Herbert Weeks 
Marion Pitcher 
Edgar T. P. Waller 
Helen Eastham 


Bright-Berried Growth for the Winter Garden - 
Modern Ideas in Table Decoration - - - 
The Inside of the House—the Library - - 
A Daffodil Tea for Charity - - 
Old New England Panelling - - ~ - 
Worth While Modern China - - - 


If you are interested in your house, you cannot afford to miss the OCTOBER HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


But don’t rely on your newsdealer, unless you order a copy to be reserved for you; each month the 
edition is sold out almost on publication. Perhaps the most satisfactory way after all will be for 
you to send your order on the attached coupon, or to give your newsdealer an order for your 
subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER SEVEN MONTHS FOR $1.00 


The regular rate of Tuz House BEAvtTIFUt is $2 a year, 25 cents a copy, but on receipt of the attached 
coupon and $1, we will send you this valuable magazine for seven months. 


(Pin a dollar bill to coupon and mail to us today) 


The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for seven months to the following: 


Name feast - a eevee Seer ere 


Address ; Sccaseeueenteee 


*Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage 30c extra H. B. 9A-16 
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THE WATER SUPPLY FOR THE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
(Continued from paje 193) 

hole is continued and the pipe driven 

firmly into it and the joint between the 

reck and the pipe filled with cement, 
either by pouring it down between the 

two pipes or else by forcing it in with a 

pulley weight. The tightness may be 

tested by filling the space between the 

two pipes with water and watching for a 

change in level. A tight joint is im- 

portant as it prevents the admission of 





An elevated water tower of reinforced concrete 
requires no painting, is water tight, and inexpen- 
sive since water has no destructive effect. 
surface water. After sealing with ce- 
ment the drilling is continued. 

After completion the well should al- 
ways be tested by pumping as no other 
method gives results. No sure method 
of locating water for these wells can 
be devised. Underground conditions 
change within a short distance and the 
‘apacity of wells a short distance apart 
may differ materially; these wells are, 
therefore, generally more or less of a 
gamble, but frequently offer the only 
chance of getting a sufficient supply. 

In many places rain-water is taken 
from the roofs of buildings and stored 
in cisterns. Water thus obtained is 
soft and, in the country at least, gener- 
ally clean and pure. The cisterns are 
generally made of concrete or masonry, 
and should be tight to prevent leakage 
either from within or without. Care 
should be taken to have the supply pipe 
from the roof tight, particularly where it 
enters the ground, so as to avoid the 
possihility of pollution. Some method 
of filtering the water should also be pro- 
vided as well as some device for wasting 
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-the Flower 
Beautiful 


Peonies are one of the grandest flowers 
in existence today, their huge blooms 
and delightful colors having won for § 
them a high place in the estimation of ¥ 
flower-lovers. § 
Cromwell Gardens Peonies are among the 
best for use in everybody’s garden. You 
should plant them now and there is every & 
chance that they will bloom next June % 
and each succeeding year they will 





flower with ever increasing beauty. a 

aa3 

P a 

Cromwell Gardens Peony Collection $9 =: 

of Six Desirable Varieties .... . 4 

Asa Gray. Pale lilac, sprinkled with minute dots of deeper lilac $ .50 ia 
Couronned’Or. Pure white with a ring of yellow stamens around a tuft of center Kf 


petals. Carmine tips . F : 
Felix Crouse. Large, ball-shaped flowers of very bright red. One of the best 
reds on the market. Fragrant te : : 
Festiva Maxima. Pure white center, flecked crimson. Immense flowers. The 
finest Peony of all........... ’ ay 
Prince Imperial. Finely formed flower of Amaranth-red to Tyrian rose; flower 
very large and pleasing. ‘ Pe one feet 
Queen Victoria. A large, compact flower, with broad guard petals. Color flesh 
white and pure white. Early. : ; 


50 i 
25 3 
Regu'ar price $2.75 
If you want extra-strong plants that will give immediate results you can get the entire collection 
of extra fine plants for $3.00. 
You may have these fine plants singly at the regular price. 
greater satisfaction to you to send for the entire collection. 


THE CROMWELL GARDENS FALL CATALOG 
will be helpful to the lover of the hardy garden. It gives many hints for the planting and care of 
Peonies, Bulbs, Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, Poppies and other hardy plants, in addition to giv 
ing lists of the most desirable varieties. This handbook also lists the leading Roses, Evergreens 
and Shrubs. May we send you a copy with our compliments? 


CROMWELL GARDENS, A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 
Box 13, CROMWELL, CONN. 


yut it will save money and give 
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KEWANEE | 
PRIVATE UTILITIES 


Give Water and Light Service Equal to 
the Best Public Utility Plants im Cities 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Stone & Webster, Engineers 


HIS magnificent building, painted 


MN 





William Welles Bosworth, Architect 


| with Bay State Coating, shows how 





Bay State Cement 


concrete can be transformed—-beau- 
tified to rival the rarest effects possi- 
ble in marble or granite. One or two 
coats of 


Brick & 


Coating 


in white or in tint will give a most attractive finish 
which neither time nor weather can mar. 


Inside and outside, the original Bay 


State Coating has proved its merits for 
years as a lasting, weatherproof paint. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 


Write for this hints-to-home-builders booklet 
Ask for booklet 17. Color card free, too, 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: Architects’ Building 





The largest or smallest residence, no matter where located, can be equipped 
with all the comforts of the city home. The Kewanee is the original air pres- 
sure water system, supplying water under strong pressure for bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 


garden, garage, barns and stock. Excellent fire protection. No elevated tanks, 
can operate. 


y 


The Kewanee is built as a complete and compact system in our factory and 


ready for a life-time of good service as soon as the shipping crate is taken off. Cost from 


45.00 up, accordin, 


el a Kewanee System, with our guarantee of success. KE 


to capacity desired. Our dealers are high class mechanics and will 


WANEE PRIVATE UTIL- 


ITIES give daily service and remove the last objections to comfortable country living. 
Water Supply Systems — Sewage Disposal Plants— Electric Light Plants 


DRY Send for illustrated bulletins on any or all the above 





Gasoline Engines — Gasoline Storage Plants — Vacuum Cleaning Systems COMPLETE & COMPACT 





KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY, 121 South Franklin Street, KEWANEE. ILLINOIS 


(Formerly. Kewanee Water Supply Company) 





A TILE ROOF 


add- vonderfully to the character of a building, and increases 
itsse'ling value. Note the architectural beauty of this pretty 


home of Mr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., designed by Architect 
U.G. Orr. The roof is of Imperial Spanish Tile (detail more 
clearly shown in border of advt.). A tile roof offersa perfect 
shelter—leak-proof, moisture-proof and fire-proof. It requires 
no paint, stain or repairs to preserve its natural beauty 





Write for our Illustrated booklet, *‘The Roof Beautiful,’’ printed 
in colors, referring to the origin and use of Tiles. It contains 
views of many beautiful homes with roofs of Terra Cotta Tile,, 
and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


General Offices: 1111-1121 Monroe Building, Chicago, Illinois 











Branch Offices—50 Church Street, NEW YORK and 1212 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 











We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN 
FURNITURE and THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL (for two years) for 


$5.00 


Historic Styles in Furniture, by Virginia 
Robie, recently published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, 
contains 196 pages of text, 30 full page and 
84 other illustrations. In the words of the 
publisher, the book furnishes ‘‘a_ bird’s-eye 
view of the development of styles in furniture 
through ten centuries and giving the back- 
grounds and settings an equal importance 
with the furniture itself.” 


“Tt was in Chicago many years ago that Miss Vir- 
ginia Robie established herself as an authority on 
historic furniture and antiques. Both bythe shop 
she kept here and by her contributions to THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL became know? 
throughout the country as an expert in the values 
and genuineness of those things which } 

The Chicago Tribune 


she 


makers prize.” ii 
The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is 
$3.00 
The price of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
(two years) is $4.00 
We offer the two in combination 
for $5.00 


Write your name and address on the margin of this 
announcement, cut it out and mail it to us, we will 
either send you the book and magazine or further infor- 
mation about the offer, as you may direct 


Do it Today—The Impulse is a Good One 





od to either now a 


Address: Circulation Dept., 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 
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Plan your bathroom 
with this new book 


It answers these questions: 
How can a bathroom of any size be 
planned for greatest comfort and beauty ? 
What will the essential fixtures cost? 
What are the different grades ? 
What kind of solid porcelain bath tub 
costs no more than one of high grade 
enameled iron? 





4 What are the advantages of a built-in 
shower-and-bath ? 
Why is a lavatory of vitreous china so 
durable? 
What are the inexpensive accessories 
that add so much to bathroom comfort? 
What gives a closet its “quiet action”? 
What is the best ware for the kitchen 
sink? Why? 


And many others. 


This practical book just published gives all 
the information needed for intelligent bath room 
planning including the essential fixtures of 
various grades at a wide range of prices. Also 
: gives valuable hints on tiling and decorations. 
Send 4e for copy of ‘*Modern Plumbing”’ 


THE J. L. MOTT Iron Works 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street New York 


1828—Pighty-cight ycars of Supremacy—1916 














fBoston Cleveland Columbia, S.C. 
fi Pittsburgh +Detroit New Orleans 
tChicago +Des Moines Denver 
Minneapoli Toledo 7 San Francisco 
/ Atlanta Portland, Ore 7St. Louis 
pone +Philadelphia {Washington, D.C. 7 Montreal, Can, 
Seattle Dallas, Tex. San Antonio 
- +Showrvoms equipped with model bathrooms 
N 
TIT 




















Van Wert, Ohio, July 28, 1916 

Houskt BEAUTIFUL: 

I like your department ° What ihe Man Who Builds a House Wants to Know.” 
In a future number tell us where to get genuine information on Stucco Exteriors. 

I want to learn the relative merits of stucco on brick, on lath, and on hollow 
tile. Also I want to know how to be sure to get the desired color in stucco. 

Your publication is very interesting and valuable. 

(Signed) 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL aims to present each month articles and illustrations designed to 
meet the general home-building needs of our readers. Your individual problems and needs we will 
gladly study with you to their best solution, if you will write to us. State your problem to us, we are 
cager to serve vou individually. 


READER’S SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 
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the first flow with its washings from the 
roofs. Supplies of this kind are seldom 
sufficient except for small houses, or for 
a part of the year, but they serve in 
many cases as a valuable auxiliary, and 
furnish water particularly well suited for 
laundry purposes. They require cisterns 
of comparatively large capacity. 

{In comparing the value of several 
possible sources of supply, the distance 
of each source and its elevation above 
or below the buildings where it is to be 
used are important considerations, as 
they materially affect the cost of the 
plant. it is practically impossible to 
make any general statement as to the 
relative values of these items as each 
case presents a problem of its own. 

'f the supply is below the level of the 
buildings or not sufficiently above them 
{o give a satisfactory pressure, a pump 
must be used of course. 

‘there are many diferent kinds of 
pumps and it is frequently very con- 
fusing for a novice to try and pick the 
cne best adapted to his particular prob- 
lem. ‘There are a number of sources of 
power generally available for operating 
pumps. Windmills are wellsuitedin many 
cases for small supplies. Their capacity 
is usually not large and they require con- 
siderable storage to tide over periods 
when the wind does not blow. Steam 
engines are seldom used forsmall supplies. 

Hot air engines are well suited for 
plants of moderate size and for pumping 
into open tanks or reservoirs. They are 
not of very high power, so that their 
‘apacity is small. They require little 
attention and are simple to operate, even 
by unskilled labor. Occasionally a sit- 
uation is found where some type of 
water-wheel may be used to operate 
pumps, but usually the cost of installing 
the necessary dam and machinery is 
considerably higher than for other types 
of power. The cost of operating is of 
course very low. They are particularly 
well adapted, therefore, for large supplies. 
Hydraulic rams are frequently of great 
value; but they require a considerable 
volume of running water for their op- 
eration. They can be obtained for 
ordinary capacities and are well adapted 
for lifting water to open tanks or reser- 
voirs. They are low in first cost and 
operate automatically with little or no 
attention. 

Gasoline or oil engines are a most 
popular source of power. They can be 
obtained in many styles and at varying 
costs and are well adapted to operate 
any of the various styles of pumps. 
They are apt to be cranky, especially 
in small sizes, and give some trouble in 
operation, but under most circumstances 
the gasoline engine with the exception o£ 
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HANDEL? 

4 

Qmps | 

RIGHTEN your library or living room with a 
new lamp. The line of Handel Electric Lamps 
offers unusual decorative effects. The lamp shown is 
No. 6369. Attractive shade. Moderate price. Handel 
Lamps at best dealers. Write for illustrated booklet, 


THE HANDEL CO., 388 E.Main St., Meriden,Conn, 
—————EEe 
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Boston 
SILK Garte r LISLE 


Cents Jee Gtifs Cents 
Gives men more service and more 


comfort for its cost than any other 
article they wear. It’s put on and 
taken off in a jiffy and holds socks 
neatly and securely. 





: GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 
1 UU 








It Tells 








Save Half on Heating Plant 


ELLS how you may install your own system—heat every 

room to just the right temperature. Book describes steam, 

hot water and warm air systems—and, no matter which 
system you select, explains how you may save § to }. 


We Lend You Tools 
FREE of Charge 


Installation instructions are so simple anyone may follow them. 
Thousands have. Thy not you? 

Each system is designed for the home it goes into Fach 
carries a two-year test guarantee.’ Get book. Save half 


Monkgomegliand Yee 


New York, Chicago, Portland, Ore., Fort Worth, Kansas City 


Write to house nearest you 


THE 
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is a most important factor in the artistic build- 
ing development of this country. 


RED 
GU 


**4MERICA’S FINEST 
CABINET WOOD” 


Five or six years ago one would have had to 
look a long way in order to find the few ven- 
turesome souls who had discovered the beau- 
tiesof REDGUM. Itwas plentiful, therefore 
| too common for use in lieu of its aristocratic 
sister wood, mahogany. ‘Today there are literally thousands of 
hotels, banks, clubs and residences of the discriminating in 
which the woodwork is notably beautiful, because RED GUM 
was the wood employed. (America’s Finest Cabinet Wood. ) 





Memphi q Tennes ee 


M,. John Gaisford, Architect 


The Colonial Country Club, 
Memphis is a place where the hardwood industry of the United States centers. 
They know woods and wood values down there, and furthermore, any person or 1 | 
| organization in Memphis, when about to build, has right at hand a very wide 
range of fine cabinet woods to select from. 


| RED GUM was used throughout this Club House to the eminent satisfaction of | 
the architect and the members, and to the admiration of every guest. 





| 
Let us send you some very interesting RED GUM literature—free—and let us 
at the same time direct you to some buildings IN YOUR OWN VICINITY 
where you can see for yourself why you want RED GUM for YOUR OWN 
BUILDING —whether home or other structure that you wish to be proud of. 


| Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association (| 
| 1310 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Memphis, Tennessee } 





We Will Make Your Problem OUR Problem. 
Through READER'S SERVICE we offer you without charge our coéperation in the 


study and solution of your home-making problems. 


Write to Us To-day! 


If our first answer does not cover your questions to your complete satisfaction, we 


urge you to persist, to write to us again. 


1 self-addressed return enve e« ‘ th your r letter will facilitate ou 


READER’S SERVICE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 
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° 
A New Style in Country Houses 
ing architects are now designing a new and dignified type of 
se, along tine old Colonis a lines. The roof is shingled, and 
arge shingles, in single or double courses, cover the sides. The roof 
1ingles are stained in moss-green, tile red or slate gray tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


the sides finished with 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 








as coo! and brilliant and soft as new whitewash. and as lasting 
ae pa fat. The stains are rich and handsome, and the combination is 
harmonious and appropriate. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 

Jor stained woud samples and name of nearest.agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicage 523 Market St., San Francisco 





=" 
| 
: 





Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White, Roof finished 
with Green Cabot’s Creosote Stain. 
“We are using the same stains on other houses with equally 


satisfactory results.’’—Herbert Foltz, Architect, Indianapolis. 






















and 


Daffodils\§ 


Selected by our Traveler 


Now in Holland 
GOLDEN DAFFODILS in April followed by 
the glorious DARWIN and COTTAGE TULIPS 
in May, will make your garden look its 
gayest during these spring months. 

Piant from now until November Ist in 
beds. or in clumps of ten or more, among 
hardy plants. or bordering low-growing 
shrubs and hedgerows. 

Because of English embargo, our 
traveler has secured bulbs of highest 
quality, usually sold in England, 
which we offer 
At Bargain Prices. 

DARWIN TULIPS 
Speciai Offer A. 100 Bulbs. Mixed 50 
ors from 10 distinct kinds. $1.5 

Prepaid for. . 

Special Offer B, 100 Bulbs. Ten named 
kinds. all Separate, our 


selection. Prepaidfor . a 


DAFFODILS 
Special Offer €, 100 Bulbs. Mixed 
kinds, enough for a 6-foot 
circular bed. Prepaid for - 
Special Offer D, 100 Bulbs. Eight 
named kinds, all separate, our se- 
lection 
Prepaid for. - 
B sig Fal] Catalog (56, 


Bulbs, Plants, fees! REE 


VAUGHAN’S SEED ante 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. New York, 43 Barclay Street 









































WHEN the wind and rain het against your 
car as you “head for the garage”’ it is a 
satisfaction to know that the 


Stanley Garage Door Holder 


will hold the door firmly open for you. Yet a slight pull 
on the chain leaves it free to close. 

arry Stanley Gare aqe Hardware in stock, 

. (tis really interesting 


Voxst hardware deale 
Ask us for the Garage Sardis are Book kK" 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 
New York Chica; 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake ' Street 











(“tO WAY POTTERY 
GIVES the ESSENTIAL TOUCH 





Flower Box No. 609. 9% x 23in. $7.00 


HIS charming Renaissance piece with growing 
plants will give delightful touch to any room. 
Galloway Pottery is everlasting stony gray 
Terra Cotta for use in the garden and home. A pleasing 
variety of Vases, Pots, Bird Fonts, Sun-dials, Benches 
and other artistic pieces can be offered. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA ©, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 











City Water Service in the Country 


Any one having an available source of supply trom well, spring 
or lake—can have a water supply system offer 

ing te the suburbanite all of the opportunities 
am@ advantages which the city family now 
enjoys. From the big line of 






Water Supply Systems 
may be selected an outfit which 
may be operated by electricity, gas- 
oline engine, kerosene engine, water 
pressure or by hand, to supply an ad- 
equate volume of water. and at the 
desired pressure, to meet all fe- 
quirements. 

If you are not enjoying the many 
advantages of a good water supply 
system.orif youhave a system which 
is not giving proper service, fill in 
and mail to us the coupon below, for 
catalog, and suggestions as to the 
proper kind of system to meet your 
needs. 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 
Manufacturers—General Offices, CLEVELAND, O. 


Branches in Larger Cities 











Fiil in, Detach and Mail this Coupon, Now! 
The B.B.B. Co., Cleveland—Please mail complete catalog of ‘Eureka 
Water Pumps and Systems. Iam interested in a [Jpump, Lisystem to 





be operated by (check which) 
DElectricity QGas Engine []Water Pressure [] Hand Power. 
Our daily water consumption is abuut gallons. 
Name 
Address 

H. B.—9’16 
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the electric motor is the most satisfac- 
tory source of power for the small plant. 

Wherever electricity is available the 
electric motor is by far the most satis- 
factory source of power. It is well 
adapted to operate any type of pump, 
can be stopped and started by anyone 
and is particularly well suited to auto- 
matic regulation and remote control. 

The pipe generally used for distribut- 
ing water for small plants is of wrought 
iron galvanized; for sizes larger than 
two and one-half inches in diameter cast 
iron is more common. Wood pipe is 
frequently used when the water has a 
corrosive action on iron. Cement-lined 
iron pipe is also used in such cases. 








An easy working pump with tank, etc., makes a 
complete and desirable outfit. 


Care should be taken to use pipe that 
is large enough. The difference in cost 
between small and medium sized pipe 
is only a few cents a foot and the larger 
pipe is much more satisfactory. Pipe 
smaller than inch and a quarter should 
rarely be installed and generally two 
inch pipe is more satisfactory even for 
small supplies. Pipe two and one-half 
inches in diameter is generally large 
enough for any supply unless fire pro- 
tection is furnished in which case four, 
six, or even eight inch pipe may be 
needed. The carrying capacities of pipe 
decrease with age. 

The depth at which pipe should be laid 
depends largely upon theclimate. Small 
pipe should be laid below the penetra- 
tion of frost. This is less in fields and 
woods than it is under roads; for sum- 
mer estates, where the pipe can be 
drained in winter, the depth is deter- 
mined by the cover necessary to protect 
the pipe and to keep the water cool, for 
if the pipe is laid directly on the surface 
the water may reach a fairly high tem- 
perature. 

The question of the amount of storage 
required is always a difficult one to 
answer as it is influenced by many con- 
siderations. The first point that is usu- 
ally determined is the amount of water 
that will probably be used by the house- 
hold. The amount of water used in our 
American cities varies between wide 
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Slobe -Wernicke 


BOOKCASE in the house 

is more than one more 
piece of furniture. It is the 
rallying point of home cult- 
ure, the children’s treasure 
chest, the store of big sister’s 
romance, brother Bob’s spin- 
ner of yarns and the genial 
companion and_ philosophic 
friend of the elder members of 
the family. It is the Heart 
of the Home. 
And if it is a Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcase it grows as the book collection 
grows, section being added to section 
as needed. Books never overflow and 
clutter up tables or open shelves, there 
to gather dust, grow dog-eared or be 
damaged otherwise. 
Globe-Wernicke patented features insure 
the perfect protection of books—they 
exclude dust and excessive moisture, 
and prevent sticking, binding, warping, 
sagging, or mechanical difficulties of 
any sort whatever. 
Go to the dealer in your city who ad- 
vertises Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases and select the period style, and 
wood finish that harmonize with your 
other furniture. 
Or write us for our handsome illustrated 
catalog 2018, and a copy of “The 
World’s Best Books.” 
The Globe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


wvew York Chicago Boston St. Louis 
Philadelphia Washington, D. C. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


NYrattonil@ siete) Cort 
\ (Built'to Endure) Z 






“Che Heart 
of the Home* 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


There’s a New Idea Back of the 
Duplex-ALCAZAR— 


You’ve been waiting for this. The Duplex-ALCAZAR Range is 
made in two types, burning coal or wood and gas, or coal, wood and oil, indi- 
vidually or in combination. In winter and spring keep your kitchen warm 
with wood or coal—in summer keep the room cool by cooking with gas or oil. 


The change is made in an instant—the range is ready to burn the 
fuel you wish. It cuts cooking costs, makes better results possible and keeps 
the kitchen comfortable all the time. Before you buy a range look at and 
investigate the Duplex-ALCAZAR. 





The day of experiments has long passed. The Duplex- 
ALCAZAR Range is a proven success—indispensable in thou- 
sands of American households. Enough of designs and styles 
to meet every wish and need—construction types include cast 
iron, steel and porcelain. 

In your town the best stove merchant is showing a line of 
Duplex-ALCAZAR Ranges that has been picked especially for 
the requirements of the community. 


Write For 
Details 
Send your name 
and we will for- 
ward complete 
descriptive lit- 

erature. 


Write us for descriptive literature. Gladly sent free on request. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO., 367 Cleveland Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AT THE REQUEST OF 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WILL BE SENT TO 





POR.......... MONTHS, BEGINNING ..000000.0...cccesssssesel Qiaame 





Use this attractive card to announce your gift 


| A New Gift Every Month for 
Seven Months for One Dollar 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park Street, Boston 


ful for seven months and your announcement card to 


Send Tue House Beavutirvut to your friend a ae ee here ee 
to-day, it is an always welcome gift. Enclose ae 
f Stre 
your address, your friend’s address and a ONE 
Do.xar bill—the gift will be announced by card. | “*Y — 
Yours truly, 
A One Dollar Bill—Today! es 
DEPT H Address 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON os es ' 
Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage, 30c extra 





Enclosed find $1.00,* for whichsend The House Beauti- 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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W hich oe Do You Prefer? 





Dark or light Mahogany, one of the various Oak 
tones, Silver Gray, Mission Green, Natural or 


WHITE ENAMEL ? 


Whatever your choice of decorative schemes 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Supplies a thoroughly satisfactory base upon which the desired effect may be carried out. 
Moreover, the material may be had at moderate cost, due to an abundant supply. This 
feature, combined with the wood’s beautiful figure, fine texture and adaptability make it 
a most desirable interior trim for pretentious homes or cozy cottages. 

Homebuilders Book containing a complete description of the wood and eight individual plans will be 

sent free on request to those seriously interested. Architects should ask for our manual. It is confined 

to facts of interest to the profession. White enamel and stained samples also free on request. 

Address Dept. H. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold by 
dealers. See that yours supplies it. He can. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
Little Rock, Ark. 






































By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


be country dweller. 
Size, 10x 11lin. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (regular rate, $2.00 a year) for $4.00. 














Dept. H., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 





A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and _ possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would- 


We will send this book and a year’s subscription to THE 
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limits, and we must expect similar varia- 
tions when separate households are con- 
sidered. Ina general way it may be said 
that the consumption varies from forty 
to over 300 gallons per capita per day, 
the larger amount being justified only 
when considerable water is used in gar- 
dens and on lawns. These figures are 
often exceeded if any extensive irriga- 
tion of gardens ororchardsis undertaken. 

A knowledge of the number of bath 
and bed rooms is usually of assistance in 
determining the approximate amount 
that will be needed. The reliability of 
the source of power is an important con- 
sideration. A large amount of storage, 
about five days’ supply, is required when 
windmills are used, also with motors or 
gasoline engines when so situated as to 
require several days to repair after a 
breakdown. For this reason an auxil- 
iary gasoline engine is frequently added 
to a windmill plant. The capacity of 
the pumping plant and the yield of the 
source of supply are also important 
points for consideration. 

Under general circumstances, with a 
good source of supply and _ reliable 
power, a storage of about two days’ 
requirements is usually satisfactory. 
The disadvantage of too large a storage 
is that the water may grow stale and 
take tastes from the tank. There is 
also the additional cost of providing 
extra storage. Tanks and piping should 
provide for circulation of water. 

In order that the water may be avail- 
able for use it must be stored at a level 
higher than the highest fixture, or else 
it must be stored under pressure. For 
this purpose tanks may be placed on the 
tops of towers, on the roofs of buildings, 
or on high level. 

Tanks may be made of wood, iron, 
cement or other masonry. The tank on 
the tower or building is usually objection- 
able—it not only offers a poorer appear- 
ance but is apt to give a good deal of 
trouble from freezing if used in the win- 
ter. The wooden tank is generally less 
expensive than other kinds of the same 
apacity. 

If a hill of suitable height is available 
within a reasonable distance of the build- 
ings a concrete underground tank is 
probably the best system of storage that 
can be desired. When suchatank can- 
not be used the pressure tank is thought 
to be the best system available. Pres- 
sure tanks are cylindrical in shape, 
made of rust resisting or wrought iron 
steel and tight enough to hold air under 
pressure. They are usually placed in a 
horizontal position, though sometimes, 
for small sizes, they stand on end. 
Water is pumped into them through a 
hole in the bottom and as the air cannot 
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escape it is compressed, and water can 
be drawn from the tank until the pres- 
sure reduces to normal, but the pressure 
becomes so low that the water cannot 
be used to advantage. Pressure gages 
show the pressure above the normal 
atmosphere pressure which is about 15 
pounds above zero pressure. ‘The vol- 
ume of a gas varies inversely, as the 
pressure upon it, the temperature re- 
maining constant—that is, if the tank is 
full of air at zero gage pressure, which is 
15 pounds absolute pressure, and the 
tank is half filled with water, the volume 
of the air is cut in half, therefore the 
pressure is doubled to 30 pounds ab- 
solute or 15 pounds by the gage. Sim- 
ilarly, if the tank is filled three-quarters 
full the gage pressure becomes 45 
pounds. 

In order to get the full benefit of the 
storage it is better to introduce some air 
into the tank with the water; this results 
in a certain initial pressure and if enough 
air is added all the water may be drawn. 
For example, suppose that a pressure of 
10 pounds is necessary before the water 
will reach the highest fixtures. Then 
for proper operation enough air should 
be added to bring the initial pressure to 
that amount. As the tank is filled the 
pressure increases rapidly, and when 
the tank is two-thirds full the pressure is 
about 60 pounds. It is evident, though, 
that if a high initial pressure is needed, 
the amount of water that can be put into 
a tank before high pressures are reached 
may be small. For this reason it is 
desirable to put the tanks near the build- 
ings. In practical operation from half 
to two-thirds of the contents of the tank 
is available. Pressure tanks may be 
placed directly in a cellar or buried in the 
ground with one end projecting through 
a cellar wall. Tanks can be obtained 
of almost any desired capacity, but it is 
generally better to have two or more 
small tanks than one large one. 


HOW TO LIGHT THE COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


(Continued from page 20 


chines energized by the plant, unless of 
fractional h. p. capacity, is of course out- 
side the scope of our minimum plant. 
Therefore the factor of lineless or vol- 
tage-drop, 7. e., decrease in pressure as 
remoteness of motor from plant in- 
creases, is not seriously involved. 

Such residence-lighting systems at any 
rate are in constant readiness to illumi- 
nate your buildings whenever you snap 
the switch. 





THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


How often the walls seem to confine one—and the windows to shut us away from the sunny out- 
doors, instead of bringing out-of-doors pleasantness into the home. 


Send us the name of your architect so we may send him, and you our Portfotio of Enamel Interiors. 


These photographs of artistic homes will show you how enamel decoration banishes indoor shadows—gives greater 
spaciousness, airiness and cleanliness to every room, to say nothing of producing stunningly artistic decorative effects. 


But to achieve the full beauty of enamel decoration, a high grade enamel must be used, such as 
£ 


PITCAIRN 
BANZAI ENAMEL 


It is the freest flowing enamel, and that is why it is easy for the decorator to secure the flawless, mirror-smooth 


surface, unblemished and immaculate. 
fracturing the enamel. 


And it is so elastic that the wood may be dented with a hammer without 
This means that your enamel work will not check or crack under severest conditions. 


Piteairn Aged Varnish when applied to floors and woodwork—interiors or exteriors stays new-looking. 


Send us the name of your architect and also your own so we may send you the Pitcairn Portfolio of artistic interiors. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Distributing stocks in 25 leading jobbing centers of the U. S. Sold by retailers everywhere. 

















AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


iety of the 





By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide va 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the 
general effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
renewal) for $3.00. Address 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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*SPECIAL OFFER 
HE Millinery Number of Vogue is 
now ready. If you mail the coupon 
and enclose $2 now, we will start your 
subscription to Vogue with the Millinery 
Number and send you 12 additional num- 
bers, making in all 13 issues of Vogue. 


(OR) If it is more convenient for you to 
open a charge account with us, send us 
the coupon now without money. We will 
start your subscription to Vogue with the 
Millinery Number and send you 11 ad- 
ditional numbers, making in all 12 num- 
bers of Vogue. 


Autumn Millinery 


Forecast of 
Autumn Fashions 


ter mode. 
Paris Openings 





‘\. ing the mode. 
\ Smart Fashions for 
\. Limited Incomes 





Here Are Your 12 Numbers: 


Sept. 15 
The earliest and most authentic forecast of the Win- 


Oct. 1 
The complete story of the Paris openings, establish- 


Oct. 15 
First aid to the fashionable woman of not 





suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, 
you consult its great Autumn and Winter 


Fashion Numbers. 


THE MILLINERY NUMBER 


(Ready Now) 


is the first of the autumn fashion series. During 
the next few months, while these numbers are ap- 
pearing, you will be spending hundreds of dollars 
for the suits, hats, gowns, and accessories that you 
select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing 
the coupon below, and at your convenience for- 
warding $2 (a tiny fraction of your money loss on 
a single ill-chosen hat or gown) you insure the 
correctness and economy of nearly a whole year’s 
wardrobe. 


Not only will you have before you now—at this 
important season—Vogue’s Great Autumn Fashion 
Numbers, but you will also have the benefit of 
Vogue’s fashion guidance in selecting your ward- 
robe all through the Winter and Spring. 


Sept. 1 


The newest models in smart hats, veils and coiffures. 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
Vogue’s solution of the Christmas gift problem. A 
new idea. 

Holiday Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical ideas for holiday entertaining. 

Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linen for personal use and for the household. 

Motor and Southern Jan. 15 
The new fashions in motor cars and the new wardrobe 


%, v © unlimited means. age h 
%, Ks 2G, Winter Fashions Nov. 1 oe a Eee Se. 
Lae Z “a < Showing the mode in its Winter Forecast of 
a Seg +. ©* a culmination — charming models Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
ee re %, i, * \ smart couturiers evolve for Earliest authentic news of Spring styles. Fully illus- 
Hoty, % TaN their private clientele. sented 
» a. om F 
%, "aed vas aN Vanity Number 1s Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
S %.% Those graceful little touches Hats, bonnets and toques from the famous milliners of 
Ge “ “ar, aris &% that make the smart Paris. 
‘ > “7 ty, C ing iN \. Woman smart, where +Spping Patterns (See Special Offer) Mar. 1 
Cc ‘NOS. Q, YW? ,, . ®, \_ to get them and P s E 
a a RS © 7%, “5% ” Nasa ace Working models for your Spring and Summer ward- 
~~ % eS BS h robe. 
S , 4, oy, \ them. 
?, Pa. yee YG) 
q “ep. 4 2%, CO The Vogue gowned woman never follows the 
*) "RE shion ; she leads it 
es 2h, Me, \ fashion ; she leads it. 
& ‘ . “% 
‘o \, i“ ‘ 
Co . a % 
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PAINTING THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 212) 

as the writer knows of no ready mixed 
paints that are made to accomplish this. 
There are many fine enamels on the mar- 
ket, each varying slightly as to their 
hardness, consequently some will stand 
rubbing better than others. The harder 
ones can best be used where a rubbed job 
is desired and the softer ones where a 
high gloss is wanted. There are also 
many flat enamels which save the process 
of rubbing by giving a soft surface, but 
the result is not equal in quality to that 
obtained by rubbing. In the one or two 
coats preceding the enamel a fair pro- 
portion of zine in the lead and oil is 
advantageous; in fact it is almost neces- 
sary in order to keep white paint from 
turning yellow. Too much zinc is un- 
desirable, however, for it has not the 
covering capacity of lead and also cracks 
and chips more readily. 


NATURAL OR STAINED WOODS 


Here there is a large choice: mahog- 
any, black walnut, chestnut, ash, birch, 
maple, red gum, redwood, whitewood, 
cypress, hard and yellow pine, ete. All 
of these woods will take the various 
kinds of finish—varnish, shellac, wax or 
oil. Mahogany, birch, maple, white- 
wood, cypress and hard pine generally 
look best finished in a shellac or var- 
nish, while the other woods mentioned 
often appear better in a wax finish, the 
color of the wood being the determining 
factor. 

Mahogany can be treated in any 
shade from a brown to a red and from 
dark to very light. It will take various 
water stains, or oil stains, although if a 
dark shade is desired the water stain is 
almost essential, particularly for a clear 
transparent color. Of the water stains, 
any of the powders can be used; also bi- 
cromate of potash, alcohol or ammonia. 
They all have to be used with consider- 
able care. 

Black walnut and red gum give varied 
tones of brown or gray brown, and often 
take a mahogany stain very satisfac- 
torily; these woods finished in wax give 
a particularly soft appearance. 

Chestnut and ash will take almost any 
color stain, but make their best showing 
in brown. They are often filled with a 
lead, zinc.or whiting filling so as to give 
a decided grayish brown appearance, and 
sometimes almost gray, according to the 
amount of filling rubbed off. These gray 
tones must be finished in wax or they will 
turn yellow. 

Birch, maple and whitewood lend 
themselves to almost any color stain. 
Birch and whitewood often make very 
handsome mahogany, the principal dis- 
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This Book on 
Home Beautifying 
Sent Free 
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) if contains practical suggestions on 
how to make your home artistic, cheery and 
inviting — explains how you can easily and eco- 
nomically keep your piano, furniture, woodwork and 
floors in perfect condition. 


If you are interested in an artistic home—if you are an amateur craftsman—if your children 
study manual training—if you are an architect or interior decorator — you need this book. 


Are You Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most at- 
tractive color combinations for interior dec- 
orating. It gives complete specifications for 
finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are 


IT’S FREE—All you have to do is ask your 
paint, hardware or house-furnishing dealer 
for a copy. If more convenient drop us a 
card and the booklet will be sent you free 





as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. 


GOHNSON'’S PREPARED WAX 


“The Dust-Proof Polish’’ 


towhichdustand dirt cannotadhere. It is im- 
pervious to water, heat, dust, finger prints,etc. 
Preserves the varnish, adding years toitslife. 


and postpaid. 








Johnson’s Prepared Wax is the best polish to 
use on your furniture, woodwork and floors. 
Itformsa perfectly hard,dry,glasslikecoating 


Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax—keep a can always 
on hand for polishing your 


Floors Piano Golf Clubs 
Linoleum Victrola 1utomobile 
Woodwork Furniture Leather Goods 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is clean and easy to use and economical—no tools or brushes required 
—all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 


dJOHNSON'S CLEANER 


If you dislike to cut this magazine—just copy the coupon on 


Where surfaces are sticky, greasy or badly soiled we 
be y y paper—the samples will be forwarded by return mail. 


suggest that you clean them first with Johnson’s 
Cleaner— it will remove spots and stains that other 
cleaners won’t touch. 


Johnson’s Cleaner contains no grit or acid, so it 
cannot injure or scratch the finest finish — simply 
cleans and prepares it for a polish with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. 

Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB9 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
RACINE, WIS. 
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S.C. JOHNSON & SON. Dept. HB9, Racine, Wis. 

l enclose 10c for trial cans each of fohnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax— 
sufficient for a good test. Also please send me free your book on home 
beautifying. 

TEAS be vee tadedsicetentincedudreetne seated cncerascecseresdes 
PT odo. c oc cavieccraveesteesecisctecsetssneitequadsessusesded 


CEPY & SEAT Eo eo ccecciceviscns dvtavvsadediecceesddesasd esacseves 
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If you want to be in the social 
and artistic swim, tear off t 
coupon in the lower left hand 


corner of this page—and mail it Vanity 


THE STAGE: First-night and behind- 
the-scenes views of the newest plays— 
with portraits. 

THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories 
and portraits of the new singers, com- 
posers, conductors and whatever is new 
about the old ones. 

THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criti- 
cisms of pictures, architecture, books, 
sculpture. 

HUMOR: The most original and amus- 
ing works Of our young writers and 






































Six Months of Vanity Fair will enable you to ignite a 


dinner party at fifty yards 


Don't settle down comfortably in the ooze. 
world is moving, moving on all eight cylinders— 
some folks are even moving on twelve—and you 
might just as well move along with them. 
stall yourself on life’s highroad and be satisfied to 
take everybody else’s dust. 
little joy ride on the red and yellow band-wagon—- 


Fair’s band-wagon. 


PEOPLE: Striking and unusual por- 
traits of celebrities who help make New 
York a brilliant, fascinating merry-go- 
round. 

SPORTS: An illustrated panorama of 


golf, tennis, football, racing, polo and a 
dozen other outdoor and indoor sports. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By intel- 
lectually stimulating essayists and 
critics. 


PARIS AND LONDON: The latest di- 





Hop up and take a 


The most successful of all the new magazines 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number— 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our time; if you are 
removed from its magnetic influences; if, despite your youth, you 
are becoming an old fogey, or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an 
old bore; if your jote de vivre is dying 
at the roots—then you must read 
Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be 
nimble-witted and agile-minded again 
—the joy of the picnic—the life of 
the grill-room—sunshine in the home. 


The 





Don’t 
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If you want your brain kept 
powdered and well groomed for 
six months, just tear off, fill in 
and mail the little coupon below 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


DANCING: Outdoor dances, indoor 
dances, rhythmic dances, cosmic dances. 
FASHIONS: Irom Paris, London and 
New York for all discriminating men 
and women. 

DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs 
of the best-bred dogs and the best-built 
motors, with descriptions and timely 
discussions of them. 

SHOPPING: An index to the best 
shops, what they sell, and a shopping 
offer that is bound to interest alert men 
and women. 


artists. verting news from the European capitals. 
\ We Promise You, Solemnly 
ae that Vanity Fair is not just one more magazine, or even a new magazine of an old kind—but an 
aw ALTOGETHER NEW KIND OF MAGAZINE. It’s an entertaining Magazine for Moderns. 
% \ We are not going to print any pretty girls’ heads on 
», Sq its covers. We are going to spare you the agony of 
Sie, b N Stop where you are! sex discussions. We shall publish no dreary serial 
Ge Gey ty \ P y s stories. No diaries of travel. No gloom. No 
& % % > \ Tear off that coupon! problem stories. No articles on tariff, or irrigation, 
0 n, > oe ~S or railroad rates, or pure food, or any other statis- 
| ep. 20 Soy AN tical subject. i 
Cote be, as aia : 
“age? apie ° >» Condé Nast, Publisher 
b On eX oN Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
Me, US %,/o ry \ 
= > ton Sp be tts \ 25 Cents a Copy 
SASS AN ie Three Dollars a Year 
‘ Pia aN 
S So ‘eS 
%. %, R - 
%, “< oe A aN Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 
‘ % ON a HN You think nothing, in your poor, deluded way—of 
%Se “ee ng hy, aying $2.00 for a theatre ticket, or for a new book, 
a 06 Cc. ~ But you can secure for $1 nearly an entire year of 
ath re > % Vanity Fair, and with it more entertainment than 
4 Pep eor ey you can derive from dozens of sex plays or a shelf 
ak 65s Sy Oy full of problem novels 
‘ | Gok 
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advantage of whitewood being its soft- 
ness and lack of variety. 

Cypress and hard pine are very good 
for brown stains but rather striking in 
other colors. Also the natural yellow in 
both woods is very difficult to eliminate 
and in some pieces is intense and rather 
disagreeable. Black cypress finished in 
oil and then waxed is very handsome. 

After the stains are applied to wood 
the shellac, varnish or wax may then be 
used. With a wax finish one coat of thin 
shellac helps very materially before wax- 
ing. Besure to putty the nail holes after 
the first coat of shellac or varnish and not 
directly on the stain. If this is done you 
are likely to have a putty mark, unless 
the putty is put on with the point 
of a knife. Shellac and varnish can be 
rubbed to a dull finish with pumice and 
oil, shellac rubbing to a duller surface 
than varnish. 

A point which should be insisted upon 
by owners is that their painters or con- 
tractors supply exactly the brand of 
paint or varnish that they specify. 
Substitution by painters is one of the 
most unfortunate and deceptive prac- 
tices. It misleads so many architects 
and owners and makes the good manu- 
facturers’ materials unfairly judged. 


DuRING recent years there has been 
introduced into the Northwestern States 
an interesting shrub for use in hedges. 
It is called the Russian Artemisia, and 
it promises to become an extremely 
useful addition to the small list of 
attractive hedge plants that can gen- 
erally be grown throughout the United 
States. It is perfectly hardy under the 
most trying climatic conditions and it 
can readily be cut back to any desired 
height. 

This Russian Artemisia is closely 
related to two well-known American 
plants. It belongs to the same genus 
as the sage brush of the Western prairies 
and according to many botanists is 
classed as a variety of the species to 
which the familiar Southernwood _be- 
longs. It differs, however, from both of 
these in important respects for cultural 
purposes. The finely cut leaves lend 
the plant its chief attraction. These 
are a delicate green and mass in a way 
to remind you of the effect of beautiful 
fern foliage. ; 

For many home owners the most 1m- 
portant fact about the plant is the ease 
with which it may be grown from cut- 
tings. A piece of twig eight inches long 
stuck in garden soil in April or May will 
produce a new plant several feet high 
by September. 
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WHAT THE MAN WHO BUILDS A 
HOUSE WANTS TO KNOW 
(Continued from page 218) 

HY-RIB 


Is a steel sheathing stiffened by rigid 
high ribs which is made from a single 
sheet of steel and which forms a rein- 
forcement for concrete, doing away with 
the necessity for the usual forms used in 
constructing with concrete. It is also 
made in curves of any radius from 13 
inches to 20 feet. Fireproof walls, floors 
and roofs are successfully erected by 
means of this steel sheathing and details 
will be furnished by the company show- 
ing how Hy-Rib can be best used on any 
particular piece of work. The little book 
published by this concern is most read- 
able even for the layman to whom con- 
struction is an entirely unexplored field. 
Drawings, diagrams and photographs 
are clear and concise and illustrate the 
process in full detail. Besides the book- 
let on Hy-Rib alone there is a separate 
treatment of Steel Floortyle Construc- 
tion for large Buildings and another on 
Kahn Pressed Steel Joists and Studs with 
Hy-Rib. 

Address: Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
pany, Dept. H33, Youngstown, Ohio. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION TO 
COMPETE WITH WOOD 


Is issued by a manufacturer of Hollow 
Concrete Wall Machines, and shows 
many successful buildings, both domestic 
and commercial, made by this method. 
The machines are the modus operandi of 
concrete wall construction, the impor- 
tant feature being that they make pos- 
sible the immediate release of the con- 
crete after tamping into the wall cham- 
bers, whereas the usual concrete forms 
must remain in place for some time to 
allow the concrete to harden properly. 
This method is known as the “‘ Thermos 
Bottle” construction. 

Address: Van Guilder Hollow Wall 
Company, 718 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Rochester, New York. 


THE new possibilities of the Colum- 
bine are shown in at least two new 
varieties which should be added to the 
collection of every amateur interested 
in this beautiful type. Heatherhome’s 
Blue Glory is a long spurred single col- 
umbine that seems to be a decided 
acquisition. The corolla is white, while 
the rest of the flower is blue. Mrs. M. 
Nicholls is also remarkable for the very 
long spurs and its free flowering qualities. 
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HE classic cor- 
nices, doors, pi- 
lasters, _ lintels, 
wainscoting, banisters 
and chimney-pieces of 
Old Salem were white. 

Today, Vitralite, he 
Long-Life White En- 
amel, accentuates the 
chaste proportions of 
both outdoor and indoor 
woodwork. 

Vitralite’s exquisite porce- 
lain-like surface endures con- 
stant wear and washing. ‘61’? 
Floor Varnish possesses the 
same high merits. Like Vitra- 
lite, it is not harmed by soap, 
water and scrubbing brush. 
Free Book and Sample Panels 
fivished with Vitralite and ““61"" 
Floor Varnish, senton request. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 
81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
BY. 23 Courtwright St. 

Bridgeburg. Canada. 
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TWO HANDSOME ART PRINTS SIMILAR TO THIS PICTURE, INGOLQRS; 10 X12. WITHOUT LETTERING 
OR ADVERTISING. WItL BE SENT YOU FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 











Questions of design and materials inevitably arise as you make plans for 

building, furnishing or repairing your home. We wish to make 
ourselves especially useful to you personally and to that end have established our 
Readers’ Service to give you individual advice. We want you to feel free to come 
to us at any time with your problems of home-making. We will furnish you with 
Architectural Suggestions and Plans for Interior Decoration and Landscape 
Gardening, suited as closely to your needs as our professional advisors can make 
them—all absolutely without charge to our subscribers. Send us your question 
today. 


READERS’ SERVICE - THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON | 
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THE CAROLA COMPANY 
Main Office - - - 533 Leader-News Building 


CLEVELAND, Baia 
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West of Rockies, $17.50 
Dominion of Canada, 25.00 
Australia, 25.00 




















NOW — Everybody Can Enjoy the Luxury of a Real 
Cabinet Phonograph 


At last within your reach is the ideal cabinet-style phonograph you’ve long wanted. A perfect instrument 
providing for you, your wife, kiddies or friends every delight of music in the home—with the added satis- fF 
faction of knowing you can afford it. Violinist, singer, flutist, pianist, band, orchestra—the whole musical — © 
genius of the world—wondrously, exquisitely reproduced—are yours. Think of the glorious possibilities fF ¢ 

the beautiful, artistic, dignified Carola opens to you—at a price within your means. Migs 




















tor of sound-waves) finished to perfectly reproduce mahogany 
graining. 
The cabinet is a work of art, harmonizing with the most luxurious 


Exclusive Advantages Such That Your Enthusiasm Will Know No Bounds fi 
Already the Carola has awakened a country-wide interest beyond open in playing position; this convenient size permits you to change = Be 
our fondest expectations. Music-lovers everywhere welcome and records and needles, and to rewind, without once getting up from ba 
praise its superb artistry—the fidelity of its performance. the comfort of your chair. ‘6 ; 
Strong, Durable Cabinet of Acoustic Metal (anon-conduc- _ Perfected mechanism and Carola Violin-fibre tone conductor elim- : J 





inate metallic ring and insure the full charm of pure, sweet melody. 


Big, strong, easily-wound motor plays three 8”, or two 10’, or one 
12” record without rewinding; uses all standard records and 











furnishings—a marvelous mahogany finish reproducing the deli- needles. All parts, including the roomy, easily accessible record 2a ee 
cate graining of natural mahogany to perfection. compartment, are dust-proof and protected. So simple that a i i= 
Weighing only 11 lbs. the Carola may be easily moved about the little child can successfully operate it. baie | 
house, taken in the auto, even in a canoe, with convenience and ' 
safety. It is the Nightingale of Phonographs—a little aristocrat— Send for Your Carola Today ees 

. . 3 ie" —4 
priced in reach of all. Its arrival in your home will bea family event and youwill agree with fi 


Read What the Carola Gives You— us that itis the finest-looking little instrument inthe world. Makea 
surprise present to your family, your church or to some loved one 


Detailed Description: 22” high x 13” x 11”; 31” high with top _— far from home. Use the coupon today and you will never regret it. 


Main Office: Cleveland, U. S. A. 


The Carola Company 533 Leader-News Building 
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If you don’t know the 
wn : j Carola dealer in your neighbor- 
gi 24 PA hood mail this coupon to us today. 


Ys 

ROY) 1 etal 
| The Nightingale "A To Dealers :— 
\ , Ff Phonographs J ess | 


The Carola Company 
533 Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland 


Jrite or wire at once for the ; : 
Writ : Please arrange to give mea demonstration of the Carola 


- te ¢ EAN attractive Carola proposi- in my ownhome. This does not incur any obligation on 
oN ) j my part to purchase. 
y J tion. Tremendous oppor- seinen 
J us . : SN 6k nd6'6 sd akg daveb cebetesceckousenmeneel 
Masia tunities and exclusive terri- 4 
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tory yet open in many parts 
of the country. 
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Build Your Walls With Care 


They are the most important feature 
of your home 








Discriminate in the selection of the base 
behind your interior plastering and your outside stucco and you will 
have walls of beauty and permanence 


Ano-Surn 


TRADE MARK 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is the logical base for plaster and stucco. It is absolutely dependable. 


Plaster cracks when it does not positively grip the lath behind it. Kno-Burn is made 
with a mesh through which the plaster clinches when applied and grips unfailingly 
as soon as it has hardened. 

Plaster falls when the lath behind it fails. Kno-Burn can’t fail. It is a protected metal lath. 


Our booklet “ Practical Homebuilding” tells you all about walls and a great 
deal more. It treats of homebuilding from the selection of a suitable site 
clear through to the finishing touches of construction. It contains plans, 
photographs, estimates, comparative prices and building economies— 
just the sort of information every home-builder wants. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for booklet 559 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
955 Old Colony Building Chicago, U. S. A. 
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